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HOUSE JACKETS.—[For DeEscripTions SEE SUPPLEME 


A HARDY ROSE GARDEN. 


UR climate possesses an infinite range of possibilities 

within the limits of a Northern latitude. We cover our porch- 
es with the moon-flower of Hindostan, decorate our lawns with the 
Abyssinian banana, and even presume to naturalize the sacred 
lotus and royal water-lily in the unclassic streams of New Jersey. 
Really we can very readily make a tropical garden during the 
summer months; it is less easy to succeed with the moisture-lov- 
ing plants of more temperate lands. We used to think that Queen 
Rose herself would never thrive under our republican skies, but 
nowadays the rose gardens of Newport and Boston will bear com- 
parison with those of Kent and Surrey. Newport especially is a 
rosarian’s paradise, in spite of sharp winds; there is a humidity 
in the air almost suggestive of the mother country. 

Roses are the easiest things in the world to grow—if one only 
knows how—and assuredly they will give their happy possessor 
more satisfaction than anything else in the garden world. 

True, one cannot grow roses in a little city lot, for they rebel 
against shady and confined space. But let them have all the 
morning sun, with a little shade in the afternoon, and some shelter 
against the prevailing winter winds, and they will flourish like the 
green bay-tree. One of the most successful rose gardens in the 
writer’s experience was an eastern slope, with a line of trees mak- 
ing a wind-break at the north and west. But it is a great mis- 
take to plant roses under trees; the branches rob them of life- 
giving sunlight, making them pale and consumptive, while the 
greedy roots absorb their food until they slowly starve to death, 
There must be a golden mean—a place neither too sheltered nor 
too exposed. As for soil, there is but one unchanging rule: never 
plant roses in a swampy place where there is at any time standing 
water. What is ordinarily known as a good garden soil will suit 
roses well; if exceptionally stiff, it may be qualified by the addi- 
tion of lime and wood-ashes; if very sandy, leaf mould and clay 
will give more body. 
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Our ideal rose garden would not hold obtrusive state in the mid- 
dle of a lawn; we would put it a little to one side, nor would we 
mix other plants with its occupants. A mass of roses is most 
lovely, but both color and form are killed if they are recklessly 
mixed with other plants. There is only gne thing more painful ; 
that is, to see dotted through the lawn a series of little mounds, 
like circular graves, each bearing upon its apex a solitary rose- 
bush, This system of mound-like raised beds obtains in many 
comparatively civilized communities, but as a rule it is found hand 
in hand with the horticultural outrages known as carpet bedding, 
where the chief effort of the gardener is to train up a plant in the 
way it ought not to go. 

Roses are best planted out in a dormant. condition, either in the 
autumn or before they begin to make growth in the spring ; how- 
ever, pot-grown plants may be put out after the middle of April, 
either hybrid remontants or the tender teas, not that the latter 
can be recommended for out-door service. They will not stand 
our winters, and they are apt to be very frail and anwmie even in 
the summer; mildew appears, taking a mean advantage of the 
plant’s delicacy, and then an army of predatory insects will assist 
the mildew, giving no quarter to the vanquished. For this reason 
some of our loveliest greenhouse roses are useless in the garden. 
“The Bride,” loveliest of all white roses, or its beautiful parent, 
“Catherine Mermet,” “a maid yet rosed over with the virgin crim 
son of modesty,” the golden Perle des Jardins, or the old Gloire 
de Dijon, soft buff with a blush in its heart—the rose lover must 
abstain from these to find her chief glory in the hybrid remontants, 
miscalled perpetuals. Of course no rose really blooms perpetual- 
ly; as well expect a poet to live in a perpetual atmosphere of 
sonnets, without such alien thoughts as debts and dinners. The 
nearest approach to a hardy ever-blooming rose is the old Bourbon 
variety Hermosa, which shows a succession of rosy pink flowers 
all summer. It is best planted in a bed by itself. A companion 
to this is the old-fashioned crimson Bengal rose Agrippina. It 
was introduced into England just one hundred years ago, but it is 





1 Agrippina will fill up 
ef but well-earned rest 


still unexcelled in its class Hermosa at 
blanks while the June roses are taking a bi 
before their second crop of bloom It may be well to suggest 
that remontant roses bloom more profusely when the flowers are 
cut from time to time, instead of being allowed 
plants. 

What roses should we grow in the ideal garden? One suffers 
re that. choice is a matter 


to wither on the 


| from such an embarrassment of riches h 
| of difficulty, though it is simplified by the excl 


1 By confining the choice 


hybrids with an infusion of tea blood. 


sion of teas and 





n will continue to increase Ih 
most of the climbing roses 
it if there is a fence or 
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beauty year by year. Unfortunately 


| to thoroughly hardy sorts the gard 
| 
| are too tender for our Northern winters, | 


wall at the windward side of the garden it can be covered with the 





| trailing prairie roses, Baltimore Belle or Queen of the Prairies, 
Repco ey 

| These are very graceful in habit, producing masses of pink flowers 
| in great profusion until very late in the,autumn., They vary in 


ind Lancaster forget theix 


York 


ancient feud, and bloom in harmony together 


color from deep rose to white. 


In selecting varieties there is the danger of choosing too many 
| blooms of one color; the flowers lose by compa ison, like Hood’s 
| united family, For this reason too many rose pink varieties should 
be avoided, 
| The finest hardy white rose is Mabel Morrison; it is very large, 
| shapely, and productive. But it must be carefully watched when 
| in flower. About the second week in June comes the rose-chafer, 
| a villanous little brown beetle with an esthetic appetite for rose 
buds quite at variance with his plebeian exterior. These insects 
| always attack delicate pale-tinted flowers in preference to darker 
ones. The best remedy is hand-picking, for an application of 
| poison strong enough to kill the bugs will injure the plants too 


Other rose enemies are less formidable than the chafer; mildew 
flies before a sprinkling of sulphur, and aphides or green fly are de- 
| stroyed by a syringing with tobacco-water. A very effective police- 
| man for the rose border is the hard-featured but benevolent toad ; 
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he is a voracious insect destrover, and should be encouraged. } 
Either in garden or greenhouse the toad is an efficient guardian. 

The loveliest pale pink hardy roses are Captain Christy and 
Baroness Rothschild. Both are large; the first-named has soft 
crape-like petals, shell pink, with a deeper blush at the heart, 
most lovely. Among deeper rose pink may be named Paul Neyron, 
a grand flower, Magna Charta, Anna Alexieff, and Madame Boll. 

‘Among crimsons General Jacqueminot is usually put first; it is 
handsome, prolific, and hardy, but one of its progeny, Marie Bau- 
mann, is far superior. ‘“ It is the very emblem of a maid with her 
chaste blushes,” rich, glowing crimson, full-petaled, and prolific, 
Its companion is Alfred de Rougemont, the 
Forced in 
a vreenhouse, this rose is nearly black, but most flowers are much 
i Senatem Vaisse and Reynolds Hole ave rich 
crimsons ol the Jacqueminot strain, very desirable for the garden. 
The twelve varieties here enumerated are all excellent and satis- 
factorv. 

Kew single roses are of value in cultivation here; the one hon- 
It has handsome 
bright green leaves, shiny as if varnished; the flowers are large 
) In the autumn the flowers are 
succeeded by brilliant scarlet haws. A group of these plants 
inakes a showy mass in a prominent or exposed place; it can be 
seen in great luxuriance at Dosoris, Mr. Charles A. Dana’s Long 
Island home. 

Moss-roses and sweetbrier are not seen in every rosary, though 
lack of space should be the only reason for their absence. Un- 
fortunately the moss-rose is much addicted to mildew, but we all 
It requires close pruning and rich 
soil, and to be effective should have a bed to itself. 

As for the sweetbrier or eglantine, it is the sweetest and least 
pretentious of all roses, the emblem of home and home loves, It 
makes an admirable hedge for a rose garden when well clipped ; 
that is, if one is sufficiently cold-blooded to clip it. The delicious 
odor of the leaves is most marked after a summer shower. 

Pruning is an important factor in success, but experience is the 
only real guide. All roses coming from open ground should be 
prune d immediately before or after planting. The best season is 
early spring or fall, when the plant is dormant. Plants of weak 
growth require closer pruning than more vigorous sorts, 


the very ideal rose 
deepest, most glowing crimson, with petals like velvet. 


paler out of-doors. 


orable exception is the Japanese Rosa Rugosa. 


and fragrant, either red or white. 


love it in spite of its faults. 


“Of all flowers 
Methinks the rose is best,” 
and the flower lover who, as our chief Mentor, Elliranger, says, 
ias beautiful roses in his heart, will soon make them take tangible 
form, for “this is an art which doth mend nature; change it 
rather, for the art itself is nature.” 


MOTLEY’S LETTERS. 


THE CORRESPONDENCE OF JOHN LOTHROP MOTLEY, 
D.C.L., Author of “The History of the United Netherlands,” 
“The Life and Death of John of Barneveld,” “ The Rise of the 
Dutch Republic,” ete. Edited by George Wititam Curtis. 
With Portrait. In Two Volumes. Vol. 1, pp. x, 896. Vol. IL, 
pp. x, 424. Royal 8vo, Cloth, Uncut Edges, Gilt Top, $7.00. 
(Ina box.) 





OPINIONS OF THE WORK. 

The free and fluent outflow of a brilliant and active mind. An honor 
to literature, they give us the more intimate history of a man of genius, 
a great writer, and a man of the world.—New York Tribune. ; 

Two fascinating volumes. Mr. Motley was a delightful letter-writer, 
and his epistles are full of charming glimpses of historic places, beauti- 
ful scenes, and famous persons.—St. James’s Gazette, London. — 

They have a special value from the distinction of the individuals and 
the importance of the subjects which they discuss.—New York Times 

Delighttul volumes, edited with rare modesty and good taste.—Ath- 
enceum, London 

The most delightful book of an autobiographical character that has 
been published in this country for many years.—New York Sun. 

Full of delightful pen-pictures and anecdotes of distinguished people. 
A worthy memorial and an honorable addition to our literature.—Boston 
Transcript. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 








The above work is for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by Han- 
ren & Broruees, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States or Can- 
ada, on receipt of the price. Harprr’s CataLocur sent on receipt of Ten 
Cents in stamps, 
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richly ornamented with floral designs in colors, drawn by Harry 
Fenn, will be published next week. It will contain artistic illustra- 
1i0ns of Easter subjects, toge ther with a ap irk ling short story, and a 
timely and attractive variety of papers and poems upon topics ap- 
propriate to the season, 


UNNECESSARY MARTYRDOM. 

| is not at all uncommon to find people who ap- 

pear to believe that because a thing is pleasant, 
therefore it cannot be right; who, it may be, see so 
much trouble in the world that they grow to think 
trouble the law of the planet, and anything different 
from trouble to be an evasion of the law, for which 
there shall be penalty hereafter, while the more dis- 
agreeable any course is, the more in their eye it be- 
comes a duty. They live in a sort of perpetual pen- 
ance for the sins they have never committed, but 
which it may be a probability of their nature that they 
could or would have committed, like John Newton, 
had they had the temptation. If they allow them- 
selves any pleasures, they do it under a sort of mental 
protest, a consciousness of self-indulgence to the point 
of weakness, if not of wrong-doing, and consider it a 
confession of tendency toward evil; they eat but lit- 
tle, and eat that little as a medicinal necessity merely, 
and allow themselves to take small enjoyment in the 
act, making a merit of frugality, indeed, but of dis- 


A brilliant Easter Number of Harrer’s Bazar, with a cover 








r@ish also; they accept no relaxation or dissipation ; 





they not only, like the bird in the little song, wear 
their brown gown and never dress too fine, but they 
even scrimp the brown gown. Driving, dancing, 
play-going, music, gay and cheerful company, are all 
things forbidden to their ascetic principles—things 
to be eschewed as St. Anthony eschewed his tempta- 
tions. Anything whatever has only to have attrac- 
tions to become an object of their suspicion and re- 
jection. In all but the name of it, and the weakness 
that now and then breaks through and does, in spite 
of everything, enjoy a rich meal, a scrap of fine ap- 
parel, an hour or two of purposeless pleasure, they 
pose both to themselves and to the world as a species 
of medieval saint, made holy by the modern equiva- 
lent of the skull and scroll and solitude, the pulse 
and water, of the desert cave. 

These people, however, seldom content themselves 
with any selfish enjoyment of their asceticism; they 
are always blowing their penny whistle to call other 
people to witness it, to invite other people to share it, 
to announce that other people who believe or conduct 
themselves. in the opposite fashion are guilty and 
undeserving, and to declare the world a place of 
graves, a vale of tears, a desert to be crossed: all of 
which, as they make it for themselves and others, it 
certainly is. And when their voices are not lifted in 
the weak pipe of sel f-adulation—a pleasure which they 
by no means deny themselves—they tacitly call atten- 
tion to themselves in their réle of martyrdom, and 
demand pity and awe-struck tenderness from the rest 
of the race who do not stand upon their bare and lofty 
level of self-denial and self-control, and condemna- 
tion of the works of the Creator. 

These individuals, however, would be among the 
first to be horror-stricken at the idea that they con- 
demned the works of the Creator. Yet if refusing 
to receive and enjoy the innocent pleasures of the 
world is not condemnation of the works producing 
these pleasures, it would be difficult to find any more 
descriptive word. When a host makes us welcome 
to the hall and spreads the banquet, he hardly ex- 
pects us to call his hall a vale of tears, or to refuse 
to be regaled with what he has set before us, or to de- 
nounce the good things of the board as sinful indul- 
gences; he would regard it, in very truth, a singular 
exhibition of ingratitude, worthy of reproof. In the 
struggle from the ‘‘ red dust of Aornos” to the star dust 
of the upper heavens, there is necessarily much trou- 
ble, pain, and grief to be experienced; if its experi- 
ence has been mitigated to any by some measure of 
blue sky and sunshine, of music and flowers and the 
harmless indulgence of the finer senses, it can only 
be right to receive that mitigation, only wrong to re- 
fuse it. If we are not sure that a pleasure is wrong, 
we had better assume that it is right, for the burden 
of proof that it is wrong is on us. To increase the 
sum of suffering by making ourselves suffer is to work 
on the wrong side of the forces of nature, to retard 
the whole upward progress. To make ourselves mar- 
tyrs here in the hope of gain hereafter, when the mar- 
tyrdom is unnecessary, is to rob real martyrdom of 
its glory, and to anticipate aud forestall the purposes 
of Providence. 





“While we suffer, let us set our souls 
To suffer perfectly: since this alone, 
The suffering, which is this world’s special grace, 
May here be perfected and left behind; 
But in obedience and humility, 
Waiting on God’s hand, not forestalling it, 
Seek not to snatch presumptuously the palm 
By self-election; poison not thy wine 
With bitter herbs if He has made it sweet, 
Nor rob God’s treasuries because the key 
Is easy to be turned by mortal hands. 
The gifts of birth, death, genius, suffering, 
Are all for His hand only to bestow; 
Receive thy portion and be satisfied. 
Who crowns himself a king is not the more 
Royal; nor he who mars himself with stripes 
The more partaker of the Cross of Christ.” 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE TRICK OF SELF-DEPRECIATION., 

je two great branches of the English-speaking race 

_ have this in common, that they criticise themselves 
very frankly, in a way one rarely finds among Germans or 
Frenchmen. It comes perhaps from the habit of local self- 
government. Ifthe streets are not well lighted, or if one’s 
horse stumbles over an ill-kept pavement, the natural im- 
pulse is to complain of it to every one we meet, and to write 
about it in the local newspaper. Instead of putting only 
our strong points forward, we are always ready to discuss 
our weakest side. This must always be remembered in di- 
gesting the criticisms of Englishmen. Dickens, Carlyle, 
Ruskin, Arnold, have said nothing about Americans more 
unpleasant than they had previously said about their own 
countrymen, and why should we expect to fare any better? 
It is only in foreign countries that even we Americans stand 
up resolutely for our own land. I lived for some time with 
a returned fellow-countryman of very keen wit, who, after 
long residence in Europe, found nothing to please him at 
home. One day, meeting one of his European companions, 
I was asked: “ How is -? Does he stand up for every- 
thing American, throngh thick and thin, as he used to do 
in Florence?” Turning upon my neighbor with this unex- 
pected supply of ammunition, I was met with the utmost 
frankness. He owned that while in Europe he had defend- 
ed all American ways, through loyalty, and that he criti- 
cised them at home for the same reason. “I shall abuse 








my own country,” he said, “so long as I think it is worth 
saving. When that hope is gone, I shall praise it.” 

In the once famous poem of “ Festus”—recalled this year 
to memory by its fiftieth anniversary—there is a fine pas- 
sage about the uselessness of indiscriminate censure: 

“The worst way to improve the world 


Is to condemn it. Men may overget 
Delusion, not despair.” 


For example, I cannot help admiring the patient fidelity 
with which my old friend Professor Norton holds up every- 
thing among us to an ideal standard, and censures what he 
thinks the vanity of our nation. But those who think 
with me that behind that apparent vanity there is » real 
self-distrust, which is a greater evil—those who think that 
timidity, not conceit, is our real national foible-—can easily 
see how these very criticisms foster that timidity ; so that 
“meek young men grow up in libraries,” in Emerson’s 
phrase, who feel that what they say can claim: no weight in 
either continent, so long as they do not say it in the Satur- 
day Review. So some rather impulsive remarks in a New 
York newspaper as to the large number of persons in this 
country—as in all countries—who assume a clean shirt but 
once a week, probably did little or no good to the offending 
individuals, while it has winged a fatal arrow for Matthew 
Arnold’s bow, as for many others. 


Comparisons are often 
misleading. 


David Urquhart, the English traveller, was 
always denouncing his fellow-countrymen as exceedingly 
dirty when compared with the Mohammedan races, and 
used to wish that Charles Martel had not finally driven 
back the Saracen forces at the battle of Tours, because if 
he had been defeated, Urquhart says, the Mobammedans 
would have overrun all Europe, “and then even we English 
should have been gentlemen.” 

Of all the points on which we Americans are apt to satir- 
ize ourselves, the much discussed American girl is the most 
available. There is not in this wide land a journalist so 
callow as not to be able, when news runs short, to turn a 
paragraph on this theme, with some epigram as sparkling 
as his brains and as comprehensive as his experience. 
Thus, opening a Western magazine, one comes upon the 
amazing statement that the New York girl “dines hea- 
vily, drinks wine at all meals, smokes cigarettes, and 
revels at all times in the effects of the most advanced 
usages”—whatever this last vague and awful intimation 
may mean. On the next page the same author assures us, 
with equally close and unerring knowledge, that “the 
Southern girl is the most truly learned of her sex;....she 
is seldom otherwise than beautiful;....she plays all clas- 
sical music without notes.” Why are we so severe on poor 
stray Englishmen, who kuow no better, when we ourselves 
furnish such social observation as this? Yet this kind of 
thing may be read far and wide under the head of “ Society 
Chit-chat,” and is apt to leave the impression that the 
writer was about as near to the wondrous creatures he 
describes as that coachman mentioned by Horace Walpole 
who, having driven certain mnaids of honor for many years, 
left his savings to his son on condition that this chosen 
heir should never marry a maid of honor. 

The real test of the manners and morals of a nation is 
not by comparison with other nations, but with itself. It 
must be judged by the historical, not by the topographical 
standard. Doesit develop? aud how? Manners, like morals, 
are an affair of evolution, and must often be a native pro- 
duct, a wholly indigenous thing. This is the case, for 
instance, with the habitual American courtesy to women 
in travelling—a thing unparalleled in any European coun- 
try, and of which, even in this country, Howells finds his 
best type in the Californian. What takes the place of it 
among the Latin races is the courtesy of the high-bred 
gentleman toward the lady who is his social equal—which 
is a wholly different thing. A similar point of evolution 
in this country is the decorum of a public assembly. It is 
known that at the early town meetings in New England 
men sat with their hats on, asin England. Unconsciously, 
by a simple evolution of good manners, the habit has been 
outgrown in America, but Parliament still retains it. Many 
good results may have followed imperceptibly from this 
same tendency to decorum. Thus Mr. Bryce points out 
that the forcible interruption of a public meeting by the 
opposite party, although very common in England, is very 
rare in America. In general, with us, usages are more 
flexible, more adaptive; in public meetings, for instance, 
we get rid of a great many things that are unutterably 
tedious, as the English practice of moving, seconding, and 
debating the prescribed vote of thanks to the presiding 
ofticer at the end of the most insignificant gathering. It is 
very likely that even our incessant self-criticism con- 
tributes toward this gradual amelioration of habits. In 
that case the wonder is that our English cousins, who criti- 
cise themselves quite as incessantly, move so slowly. 
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NEW YORK FASHIONS. 


EASTER GOWNS, WRAPS, GLOVES, ETC. 


ASTER gowns imported by fashionable modistes are made in 

most varied designs and in unusual combinations of mate- 
rials, The round Empire waist with full sleeves and slightly draped 
skirt rivals the long princesse gowns with revers or without them, 
and many new changes are rung on both these styles. Red in old- 
rose tints, Titian red with yellow shading, and the less poetically 
named brick reds are made up in spring and summer fabries of 
silk, wool, and cotton. Yellow appears in many ways, as entire 
gowns and as accessories in gowns of almost any color. The new 
pale blue so charming in India silks, in bengaline, and in erépe- 
lines is turquoise blue, which is sometimes almost green, and is 
most effective when figured or striped with black, or at least 
trimmed with black ribbons and laces. Green will still remain 
popular, and is still trimmed with black; for entire gowns it is 
preferred in grayish shades of réséda and vert-de-gris, but for ac- 
cessories, especially as trimming for black or white dresses, the 
yellowish greens are chosen—/i/leul or linden green, Chartreuse, 
and the old-time Metternich green. For spring walking dresses 
gray and fawn and drab with white or black trimmings are always 
in favor. 

Wool costumes of light texture for church on Easter Sunday 
and for day wear afterward have Directoire basques or else round 
waists with full skirts that are very nearly straight, mounted on 
silk foundation skirts that have no bustle, but are slightly shaped 
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by one or two short steels across the back. Thus a gown of ré- 
séda wool finely brocaded with black silk dots that look like em- 
broidery has this simple skirt and a Directoire basque, the back 
in basque shape, but the front a short jacket with revers opening 
over what appears to be a shirt-waist, but is only a single breadth 
of réséda surah gathered at top below a turned-over shirt collar 
of the surah, then fastened under the jacket on the left side, and 
disappearing at the waist line under a black moiré sash about 
seven inches wide, which drops down in a loop and one end on the 
left hip. The black note is further added by a binding on the 
revers of black moiré ribbon an inch and a quarter wide, and this 
binding is also on the cuffs. The coat sleeves are enlarged at top 
by two inserted points of moiré, and below the cuffs are folds of 
surah next the hands strapped on the inside seams, The back of 
the basque has the side forms widened to meet below the short 
middle forms. The Directoire revers with their stylish black bind- 
ing extend around the back of the neck as a collar outside of the 
shirt collar, which is of surah doubled, four inches wide finished, 
feather-stitched with black, and ornamented by a throat bow of 
the narrow black moiré ribbon. Old-rose and copper cashmere 
gowns are similarly made, and have insertions of black Chantilly 
or point d’esprit in the skirt separated by very narrow vines of 
black silk embroidery. Rough woollens, sheer and light as canvas, 
of red shades mixed with black, have these jacket-bodices, with 
revers of the material doubled opening over a blouse-vest of pale 
old-rose faced cloth that has two rows of gilt bullet-shaped but- 
tons down it, with standing collar and pointed belt of galloon of 
mixed gold and red. A single end of the galloon four inches long 
and pointed drops straight down from the collar and from the belt 
on this and on many other gowns—one of the small caprices of 
trimming. Another woollen gown has its standing velvet collar 
lapped to the left side and lengthened there to form an epaulette 
down the left shoulder, finishing with a tinselled fringed orna- 
ment that falls on the high top of the sleeves. 

Very quiet dresses of camel’s-hair with a street jacket for 
steamer travel, for walking, the sea-side in summer, etc., have also 
a house bodice of white wool veiling or albatross cloth made with 
pleated back and blouse front; a ribbon belt crossing the back 
and tying in front holds the blouse in shape, its ends being turned 
up and sewed to the lining. Gilt ball buttons are in a row down 
each side of the box pleat of the shirt front, and they fasten the 
collar and cuffs. With the nearly straight skirt of gray or brown 
or blue camel’s-hair in vague lines or bars this dress is complete 
for the house, but for out-of-doors is added a jacket like the skirt, 
made in the way always popular in summer, with a fitted back and 
loose fronts slightly longer than the back, with rolling shawl col- 
lar its whole length, or else short broad revers at top. Bazar 
readers will find such a jacket illustrated on a homespun gown on 
the first page of Bazar No, 4, Vol. XXII. 

Among odd new combinations of fabrics is that of ladies’ cloth 
(faced cloth) with India silk for spring gowns, the cloth forming 
a little square-cornered Zouave jacket with revers opening over a 
shirt front of India silk, with the slightly draped skirt also of the 
silk. This is very stylishly illustrated in dark blue India silk with 
large spreading vines of yellow for the skirt and the shirt front, 
while the jacket is of blue faced cloth with black moiré binding 
on its revers and a wide black moiré sash crossing the front. In 
this dress the turned-over shirt collar is of white repped silk 
instead of the figured India silk. Another new caprice combines 
surah silk with cotton, the vest and front or side of skirt of 
surah, draping upon it the fine new cotton fabrics which cost 
as much as some of the silks. Still another faney is the full vest 
of figured India silks for plain silks, especially green or red or 
turquoise India silk vests for black silks, with armure or moiré 
stripes, made in Directoire princesse fashion with the revers bound 
with green moiré ribbon, a front sash of wide moiré, also a brace- 
let and collar of the green ending in a small bow, 

Round French waists showing no darts or side bodies, and gath- 
ered at the neck and waist line in front and back, are used for all 
kinds of summer fabries, silk, wool, or cotton. 





The Empire waist 
is this waist very fully draped in front from the right shoulder 
and the right under-arm seam to the left, or else it has a sash or 
corselet all around the figure coming up to the armholes, One 
pretty model divides the front of this corselet into three tabs that 
meet in the middle and lap or are tied or buckled, and the spaces 
between are of another fabric, which comes down from the collar 
to the belt in front and forms the entire top of the waist like a 
yoke. Cashmere, India silk, or surah gowns are made this way, 
cashmere having a lighter shade for the yoke, and the silks and 
surahs having net or else plain silk with figured silk bodices. 
Full leg-of-mutton sleeves or bishops’ sleeves belong to these 
waists. The skirt is gathered and corded at the top, and is put 
on last, the ends of the waist being thrust under it. Borders or 
rows of ribbon or insertion or clusters of fine tucks trim the skirt. 
Latticed borders of narrow black velvet ribbon laid over light 
cashmere are on dark cashmere skirts, and that part of the bodice 
above the corselet also has this velvet trellis pattern. 

Evening dresses for Easter dinners and summer receptions have 
elaborate yet very light gold embroideries in open appliqué designs 
appropriate to their Empire style. They are made of very small 
tigured brocaded silks all of one color—turquoise, pale rose, yellow, 
or Empire green—with tiny leaf or vine design and narrow line 
stripes of satin or armure. The half-low bodice, either round or 
very slightly pointed, has the silk coming bias from the side seams, 
showing only one dart, the top draped in folds held by two little 
frills down the middle seam of the front, and above this are folds 
of silk tulle, with similar folds on the short puffed sleeves. The 
only trimming for this corsage is a deep girdle of gold embroidery 
in open leaf design, pointed at the top in front and back as if sup- 
porting the fulness of the top of the corsage. The short skirt 
just touching the floor is of six breadths of the silk entirely with- 
out trimming; the front breadth is in four pleats, two from each 
side meeting in the middle and pressed flatly nearly to the foot; 
a breadth on each side is shaped to the figure on the hips, and 
three back breadths are very fully gathered. Black net wrought 
all over with gold threads in large figures is made up with slightly 
trained skirts for summer dinner gowns with side panels of black 
velvet embroidered across the foot with gold and fringed with gold. 
The low bodice is of black velvet with gold embroidery on the neck 
and lower edge, opening over a vest of the black net wrought with 
gold; a second high full bodice is made of the net with full sleeves 
and velvet sash wrought with gold, and an Elizabethan collar of 
velvet with gold embroidery. 

Short capes for driving or for the theatre are made of shot vel- 
vets, usually green changing to dull red, with very smart trimmings 
of gilt palms and grelot fringe of gilt, with also an edge of fine 
marabout feathers around the neck and fronts. These little fitted 
capes are too short in the back to conceal the taper of the waist, 
but are pointed below the waist in front. The shoulders are gath- 
ered high, and epaulettes are made of a double row of the golden 
palms. Quaintly marked figured velvets are made in similar capes 
in dark colors trimmed with pleated black lace and some metal 
gimp. Green velvet mantles are in especial favor for the demi- 
season, and are trimmed with either white or black lace and with 
gold gimps. The large-meshed Brussels net called Hercules net 
is made into small black mantles with the shoulder cape of the back 
covered with five or six rows of leaf points of black camel’s-hair 
embroidered with black silk; these rows represent the series of 
small capes now so fashionable, and the fronts of such capes are 








long square-cornered tabs in mantilla shape, made of plain black 
India camel’s-hair laid in three pleats and striped with ribbons. 
These very short capes and mantles rival the extremely long ones 
that cover the wearer from throat to foot. At present there are no 
outside garments of medium length, though an effort is being made 
to introduce the half-long Louis Quinze coat of silk, with a light 
long vest and elaborate cravat or jabot of lace. English dust coats 
for driving and for travelling are made of lustrous gray mohair in 
very stylish long redingote shape, single-breasted, with large coat 
sleeves full and high on the shoulders, and are open down the 
middle of the back of the skirt. They are very dressily finished 
by lining the high flaring collar with pleated black lace striped by 
rows of gilt braid, and by black moiré ribbon hanging down the 
fronts from the collar below the waist and trimmed with lace and 
gilt braid at the ends. 

Gloves for morning walks and general wear are of dressed kid 
corded on the back—not widely embroidered—and fastened 
smoothly on the wrists by four large gilt buttons; they are either 
tan-colored, gray, or black. For afternoon visits and receptions 
Suéde mousquetaire gloves are worn in eight-button lengths, quite 
plain on the back, and these also are in tan and gray shades, 
Dress gloves are very similar Suéde mousquetaires, but are of 
twelve to thirty button lengths, reaching up to the sleeves of the 
evening gown, and may be tan-colored, gray, white, or black. All 
dress gloves are quite plain on the back. The sac gloves, loose 
wristed without buttons, draw off and on easily, and are chosen 
quite large for the country, for travelling, and for steamer use ; 
they come in Suéde, in glacé kid, and in heavy doeskin; tan, 
chamois-color, gray, and black sac gloves are for general use, and 
white sac gloves are especially liked with yachting gowns. Riding 
and driving gloves of heavy kid are now made short like men’s 
gloves to fasten with only one large button, and are also worn 
longer with four buttons at the wrists. There are also tilburied 
driving gloves, heavy doeskin faced inside the hand with kid to 
prevent the reins from slipping. 

Black hosiery will remain in favor for general use, but colored 
stockings are again chosen to match house gowns and full-dress 
toilettes. Tan or gray lisle-thread or silk stockings with tan or 
gray Suéde slippers, and gloves of Suéde of the same color, will 
still be worn with white, black, or colored dresses. 

For the neck are finely pleated collarettes of crape or silk mus- 
lin, lisse, India silk, or lace, in colors or white, turned down 
around the low-throated bodice and falling in a jabot almost down 
to the waist line. These modernize and brighten up the plainest 
untrimmed waist, and there are pleated cuffs to match. White 
mull plastrons or vests to be put on outside the dress waist are 
very thickly gathered below a pointed standing collar of colored 
moiré ribbon, or velvet, or of the mull striped with colored braid. 
Short under-sleeves are worn with these, with wristbands like the 
collar, and the full mull sleeves are pushed back against the dress 
sleeves in a puff that gives a very stylish finish to plain sleeves. 
Fichus of silk muslin with embroidered ruffles on the edges are 
made in all the stylish colors for gowns—Suéde, copper, old-rose, 
turquoise, réséda, ete.—as well as in black and white. 

For information received thanks are due Madame Kare Retry; 
and Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; James McCUrerry & Co.; 
Lorp & TayLor; and Stern Broruers., 





PERSONAL. 


ALL the bath-rooms in the new house of Mrs. Searles (the widow 
of Mark Hopkins) at Great Barrington, Massachusetts, even those 
in the servants’ quarters, are floored and wainscoted in marble. 
The kitchen is also wainscoted in Nashville marble to within two 
feet of the ceiling. There is no excuse for not keeping these walls 
bright and clean, To make the room perfect the floor should be 
of tiles. 

—Mrs. Edwin P. Whipple, widow of the well-known critic, still 
lives in her old home on Beacon Hill, Boston, where most of her 
married life was passed. The house is filled with rare books and 
mementos of the famous men and women who were constant 
visitors there in the “ golden age” of Boston. 

—Hollingbury Copse, the old home of Halliwell-Phillipps at 
Brighton, England, was composed of a group of “ready-made” 
houses bought in London all in condition to put up. The houses, 
which were six in number, were connected by long rambling 
corridors all christened after Shakespearian characters and 
localities. Across the front of the main house ran the motto, 
“Come hither, come hither, come hither: here no enemy but win- 
ter and rough weather.” Over a side entrance to the study of 
the famous Shakespearian scholar ran the line, ‘“ Open locks, who- 
ever knocks.” 

—Captain Zalinski, of dynamite gun fame, is an expert “ pho- 
nographer.” That is, he uses the phonograph instead of a stenog- 
rapher, and dictates all his letters and scientific writings into it. 
His sister, who is his secretary, turns on the phonograph and 
writes out her brother’s dictations on the type-writing machine. 
It is Captain Zalinski’s delight to get all who visit his house at 
Fort Hamilton, Long Island, to say or sing something into his 
phonograph. Then he labels the cylinders and files them away, 
and when he feels like hearing the voice of a certain friend he 
puts the cylinder containing it on the machine and reels it off. 

—The house oceupied by Admiral Porter in Washington, D. C., 
has been inhabited by an unusual number of distinguished men. 
It was built in 1826 by Richard Rush, of Philadelphia, when he 
was Jolin Quincy Adams’s Secretary of State. Commodore Shu- 
brick, General Phil Kearny, Captain Jefferson Page, Sir Henry 
Lytton-Bulwer, Lord Lyons, Hamilton Fish, and Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Hodge, of whom Admiral Porter bought it in 
1869, are among those who have occupied the house. 

—Mrs. Townsend, who built the annex to Bellevue Hospital, New 
York, has built a beautiful little chapel on the hospital grounds for 
the use of convalescent patients. 

—Captain 8. V. Bennis, formerly commander of the steam-ship 
Niagara, of the New York and Cuba Steam-ship Line, has received 
a gold watch with the vignette and monogram of the Emperor of 
Germany engraved upon the cases. The Emperor wrote that he 
had only just learned that it was Captain Bennis who rescued the 
crew of the German bark Caroline off the coast of Florida in 
1885, 

—Professor Arthur 8. Hardy is just past middle age and rather 
under medium height. Professor Hardy is Professor of Mathe- 
matics at Dartmouth College, and yet he dislikes arithmetic with 
all the inborn dislike of a poet for the department of figures. He 
finds the mysteries of conic gections mere child’s play compared 
to addition, substraction, and multiplication. 

—QOne of the most successful “ cattle queens” of the Southwest 
is Mrs. Rogers, of Texas. This lady is reported as being worth a 
round million dollars. She is the owner of 60,000 head of cattle, 
and she does all her own buying and selling. Unlike some “ cat- 
tle queens,” she has no taste for finery; both her clothes and her 
house are plain but comfortable, and she wastes no money in gew- 
gaws. Mrs. Rogers has been married twice. Her present hus- 
band was a Methodist minister, a widower with seven children, 
when she married him, but he has since left the ministry, and is 
now a member of the Legislature. 

—Detroit has just celebrated the eightieth birthday of Miss 
Emily Ward, known to the hundreds of people whom she has 


























helped by her philanthropy as “ Aunt Emily.” Miss Ward went 
West with her father just after her mother’s death, and though 
but a child, helped him to rear a large family. She saw a great 
deal of the privations and perils of pioneer life, and when a girl 
of sixteen she once kept four Indians at bay with a broomstick. 
When Aunt Emily had money she spent it upon others, and she 
has given away many thousands of dollars. Now she has no 
money of her own, but she is well taken care of by wealthy rela- 
tives. ; j 

—The venerable George Bancroft recommends healthy exercise 
of all kinds, and instances his daily gallop on horseback as the 
source of his good health. He also advises writers to do their 
work in the early morning, between the hours of six and nine, and 
not to burn their eyes and brains out over the midnight oil. 

—There are only two women in command of Mississippi steam- 
boats. One of these is Captain Mary Miller, who is described as 
being young and good-looking. Her husband was @ steam-boat 
captain, and when his health failed she stepped into his place, 
having learned the river in accompanying him on his trips up and 
down. 

—Hans von Biilow, the famous pianist, who is now in this coun 
try, is noted for his eccentricity as well as for his musical talent 
When he has done anything to shock his friends and enrage his 
enemies he makes no apologies, but simply shrugs his shoulders 
and says, “It’s a way I have.” Von Biilow is now sixty years 
old. He was originally intended for the law, but Wagner. who 
heard him perform on the piano-forte, urged him to drop the law 
and give himself up to music—a bit of advice that he has no reason 
to regret having followed. 

—The late Cornelius Matthews was well known to old New- 
Yorkers. He was the first graduate of the University of New 
York and the first president of its Alumni Association. He was a 
lawyer, poet, essayist, novelist, critic, editor, and more than all a 
dramatist. He was one of the founders of the Century Club, and 
is said to have been in the room with Poe when he wrote “The 
Raven.” 

—An organization has been effected, with Miss Kate Sanborn 
as president, for the purpose of erecting a monument to the mem 
ory of Charlotte Cushman. There will be little difficulty in col- 
leeting the money for this purpose. The only question that arises 
is, Will the sculptor be chosen with wisdom? New York does not 
want any more stone horrors in her parks. A step has been made 
in the right direction; let it result in a stride. 

—Otto Hegner, the boy pianist, is making such a sensation in 
London that Josef Hofmann is quite forgotten. Of his youthful 
genius there seems to be no question. It is only reg: ‘ding his 
future that there is any doubt. It is a wise parent who hides the 
infant prodigy from the foot-lights 

—Congressman Scott, of Erie, Pennsylvania, is said to be one 
of the most versatile men in the House, and yet he received only a 
district-school education. He is a small thin man and round- 
shouldered. His sandy hair covers his head but sparingly, and 
although he is sixty years of age, there is not a gray hair in the 
lot. Mr. Seott’s most striking feature is his eyes, which are gray 
and as piercing as a two-edged sword. . ; 


’ 





—Mrs. Cashel Hoey, the Irish novelist, is about sixty-five years 
of age, short, stout, and in her style of dress thoroughly English. 
By collaborating with an American in her literary work she has 
had her rights more or less protected in this country, and she savs 
that the larger part of her income is from America. Mrs. Hoey 
lives in the Kensington quarter of London, and as her husband is 
in receipt of a good salary from the state, she is not dependent 
upon her writings for her support 

—Mr. Wakeman Holberton, a veteran follower of Izaak Walton, 
has prepared a book of his own experiences with rod and fly which 
is altogether unique. The work was begun six years ago, and is 
only just completed. It is a 101 
which was printed with a pen on vellum. 


folio of pages, letter of 
There are five full page 
and forty-eight smaller water-color paintings, besides 130 pen-and 
ink sketches. The owner might well write on the title-page 
“Wakeman Holberton, his Book,” for every word and every pic- 
ture was made by his hand. 


every 


—The home of Henry G Marg 1and, the new President of the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, on Madison Avenue, New York, is 
said to be the handsomest private residence in America, not even 
excepting the Vanderbilts’. There are rooms in Mr. Marquand’s 
house that cost hundreds of thousands of dollars to decorate and 
furnish. Of these the Japanese room is the most famous. There 
are besides this a Moorish room, an Italian room, and a Greek 
room, the latter designed by L. Alma-Tadema 

—Dr. George F. Root, of Chicago, the venerable composer of 
that famous war song, “Tramp, Tramp, the Boys are Marehing,” 
was recently given a reception at the Hyde Park High-Sehool 
The platform was set as a military camp, except that there were 
birds’ nests in the cannon’s mouth, and the drum-heads 
knocked in, showing by these picturesque signs that the * 
war is over,” 


were 
cruel 
Dr. Root’s war songs were sung by the school-children, 
and letters complimentary were read from James Russell Lowell 
General Sherman, Colonel Fred Grant, and others. 

—Mr. Poultney Bigelow, eldest son of the Hon. John Bigelow, 
has just returned to New York after a seven weeks’ canoe cruise 
among the West Indies. His the first canoe trip in that 
region, and he is very proud of having circumnavigated two isl- 
ands. Although with pen and pencil he has picked up enough 
material for a very interesting book, he 


’ 


was 


las no idea of writing one 
yet awhile, as he proposes to give up journalism and literature and 
settle down to the practice of the law 

—The Rev. Wilton Merle Sinith, the famous pitcher-preacher of 
Cleveland, Ohio, has accepted a call to the Central Presbyterian 
Chureh in New York. Mr. Smith was the crack pitcher of the 
Princeton nine when he was a theological student at that college, 
and he has given numerous exhibitions of his skill since he took 
orders. Mr. Smith is only thirty-three years of age, and is a fine 
specimen of athletic young manhood 

—lIt is proposed to form a Hermitage Association the pur 
pose of buying and keeping intact the homestead of General An 
drew Jackson in Tennessee. 


for 


The association is to be national in 
character, having members in every State of the Union. Colonel 
and Mrs. Andrew Jackson, who at present reside in the Hermitage, 
—the fur 
niture and belongings of the parlors, hallway, and of the room in 
which General Jackson died, and which now remains as it did on 
the day when “ Old Hickory” breathed his last. 

Edison, the inventor, has in his workshop at Orange, New 
Jersey, a library fine enough to belong to the State, and as Inxu 
rious in its fittings as that of a private house. The ceiling, which 
is forty feet from the hard-wood floor, is of panelled pine. At 
regular intervals around the room are bookcases of polished wood, 
arranged so as to form little alcoves, each lit with a swinging elec- 
tric lamp. Around three sides of the room runs a broad gallery, 
which is similarly arranged. An open wood fire crackles at onc 
end of the room, while over the mantel-piece is an elaborately 
carved clock, which not only tells the time and the day of the 
month, but also shows the direction of the wind. In the centre 
of the room, resting on a square of mosaic tiling, is a mass of 
flowering shrubs and spreading palms, which show that while the 
inventor’s mind may be practical and mathematical, it also has its 
sentimental side. There are few men who grow flowers in their 
workshops. 
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Fig. 1.—Jersey Crora Repincore.—[See Fig. 2, Page 285.] 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIII., Figs, 57-65. 





EmBrorpEreD MonoGram. 
C. 8. 


ABOUT EYES. 
LITTLE boy once 
asked a visitor 

whose bright eyes at- 
tracted his admiration, 
“Are your eyes new 
ones ?” and the childish 
question was as high a compli- 
ment as that of the Irish laborer 
who requested the Duchess of 
Devonshire to let him light his 
pipe by her eyes. Some rarely 
beautiful orbs are so wondrously 
clear, scintillating light like gems, 
that such questions are not diffi- 
cult to understand, 

What color in eyes is best en- 
titled to the claim of beauty has 
never been definitely settled, as 
some people prefer one color and 
some another; but while really 
beautiful eyes are beautiful in any 
color, brown and blue, especially 
the so-called “ violet,” are perhaps 
the most popular. Various ac- 
cessories go to make the beauty 
of an eye, such as a large, well- 
fringed lid, white, but with a sug- 
gestion of tint like the palest sea- 
shell, long thick lashes shadow- 
ing the cheek, and well-defined, 
arched eyebrows, So important 
are these adjuncts that they will 
give beauty to eyes that are in 
themselves quite commonplace. 
The position of the eyes has much 
to do with the impression they pro- 
duce, as, if too near together or 
too far apart, there is a lack of 
symmetry about the whole face, 
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Borperep Woot CroaK.—Back.—[ For Front, 
see Double Page. ] 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IL, Figs. 9-14. 
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Fig. 3.—Narrow Borper ror Taste Runner, Fic. 1. 








Brusu or Duster Basket. 
For description see Supplement 
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Fig. 1—EnmsromereD Taste Runner.—See Figs. 2 and 3.—{For description see Supplement.) 
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Fig. 2.—Detam or Emproipery ror Taste Runner, Fic. 1.—Fuut Size. 











Fig. 1.—Borperep Woot Dress wirt Jacke. 


[See Figs. 2 and 8, Page 285 ] 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VL, Figs. 29-51. 





EMBROIDERED MONOGRAM. 
G. 5S 


The former is said to be 
the stamp of a selfish, 
niggardly person; the lat- 
ter, of a stolid one. These 
signs, like others, some- 
times fail, but there is no 
doubt about the injury to 
the face when the eyes are “ out of 
drawing.” 

Fine eyes are of a fair size, with 
large, well-opened pupils, and a 
changing expression, like the com- 
ing and going of the rose hue on the 
cheek of youth. Children’s eyes 
are much larger in proportion than 
those of grown people, for the rea- 
son that they do not increase in 
size, while all other portions of the 
body do. A clear, bright look is a 
beauty of itself, yet eyes that are 
only brilliant have a hard, metallic 
glitter about them that is suggestive 
of cold-heartedness, Laughing eves 
are very charming, and in the case 
of a young mother and her little 
daughter it was pretty to note the 
same charm in the two pairs of soft 
brown eyes, the laugh appearing 
first in the eyes and gradually 
reaching the lips. 

Long, almond-shaped eyes, which 
are seen in such perfection among 
the women of Eastern countries, 
are the most admired, round ones 
being expressive of vacancy, like 
the “‘round-eyed wonder” of child- 
hood, while deeply sunken orbs are 
associated with suspicion and cun- 
ning. But the expression of an 
eye is far more important than 
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Fig. 1.—Cnie Har with Lace anp Rosss. 
For description see Supplement. Tatton Jacket with Revers.—Burtronep.—Front 
and Back.—[See Fig. 6, on Double Page. } 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No, L, Figs. 1-8. 








shape or color; and 
long thick lashes will 





Fig. 2.—Crie Hat witn Osrricn Piues. 









































Back Sirk Paterot.—Back.—[See 
Fig 4, on Double Page ] 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Jersey Crora RepinGore. 
[See Fig. 1, Page 284. ] 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VIIL, Figs, 57-65. 





Fig. 2.—Borperep Woot Dress. 
[See Fig. 3; and Fig. 1,on Page 284.] 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. VL., Figs. 29-44. 


give a look of softness 
and modesty even when 
those qualities are lack- 
ing. 

Carefully trimming 
the extreme tips of the 
lashes with small sharp 
scissors is said to pro- 
mote their growth ; but 
according to a good au- 
thority it is better to ex- 
amine them singly, and 
trim only those that are 
split or irregular. This 
is at best a nervous op- 
eration, and one that 
should be performed by 
another person with ex- 
cellent eyesight. The 
trimming should be re- 
peated monthly; and if 
in addition to this a 
small quantity of oil of 
cajeput is applied to the 
base of the lashes at 





Opera-GLass Baa. 


For pattern and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 28. 


Fig. 1.—Ptatp Woot Dress wita PxLatn Bonicr.—Front.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 


For description see Supplement. 


night, the results are said 
to be very satisfactory. 
The same treatment is 
recommended for the 
eyebrows when the hairs 
are few and scattering. 
Eyebrows are some- 
times lost entirely by fire 
or some devastating ill- 
ness, and in many cases 
they ean be restored by 
bathing them with an 
ounce of aleohol in which 
five grains of sulphate of 
quinine have been dis- 
solved. Bv using sweet- 
almond oil instead of al- 
cohol, and applying the 
preparation to the roots 
of the eyelashes with a 
fine camel’s-hair pencil, 
their growth will be pro- 





Fig. 2.—Casumerr Hovse Dress. 
For description see Supplement. 





BramweEp Visire.—Back.—[S 
Fig. 10, on Double Page. | 
I I description see Sup- 
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Fig. 3.—Borperep Woor Dress 


[See Fig. 2; and Fig. 1,0n Page 284 
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Fig. 3.—PLaww Woor Dress wire 
Piain Bopice.—Back.—[See Fig. 1 


For diagram and description see Suppl. 
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moted. The eyebrows require cleansing treat- 
ment, as dust is apt to settle on tliem, and this is 
best accomplished with a tooth-brush dipped in 
diluted bay-rum or Cologne-water. The hairs 


should be gently brushed at the upper and lower | 


edges to a central arch, and this performed daily 
will train and keep them in the right direction. 
For darkening purposes, use nothing. 

For those who are afflicted with bushy eyebrows, 
thinning them out with a pair of scissors is the 
only remedy, although. shaving is often resorted 
to; but this only makes them bristly in addition. 
black is the most desirable color for 
the eyebrows, while the prettiest shade of golden 
hair in brows and lashes is not agreeable. 


Brown o1 


Many otherwise attractive eyes are spoiled by 
redness of the lids and defective vision, both of 
which can be greatly relieved without resorting to 
Some very simple applications are 
beneficial, and among these rose- 
Weak tea 
is also excellent, and so is diluted laudanum. All 
these should be slightly warm when applied, and 
i piece of soft old linen should be used for this 
' Weak eyes may be strengthened by 
unersing the face every morning in a quart of 
n-water in which a large table-spoonful of rock- 
Opening the eyes while 
nder the water, although not easy, is said to be 
particularly beneficial, as the salt then comes di- 
rectly in contact with them. This remedy is also 
a good one for redness or slight inflammation. 


an oculist, 


often highly 


water is perhaps the most agreeable. 


purpose 


It has been dissolved. 





A CROOKED PATH." 
BY MRS. ALEXANDER, 


Avior or “ Her Deanest For,” “ Tur Woorna o'r,” 


**Maiw, Wire, on Wipow,” rro 


CHAPTER 


*“ MRS 


XVIII. 


NEEDHAM.” 


W ues Katherine returned that afternoon 
she found Miss Payne was not alone. On 
the sofa opposite to her sat a lady—a large, well- 
dressed lady—with bright black eager eyes and 
a high color. She held open on her lap a neat 
black leather bag, from which she had taken 
some papers, and was speaking quickly, in loud 
dictatorial tones, when Katherine came in. 

“Here is Miss Liddell,” said Miss Payne. 

“Ah! I am very glad,” cried the large lady, 
starting up and letting the bag fall, uch of its 
contents scattering right and left. 

“Mrs, Needham, Miss Liddell,” said Miss Payne, 
with the sort of rigid accent which Katherine 
knew expressed disapprobation 

“Oh, thank you—don’t trouble!” exclaimed 
Mrs. Needham, as Katherine politely bent down 
to collect the letters, note-book, memorandum, 
etc, “So sorry! I am too careless in small 
matters. Now, my dear Miss Liddell, I must ex- 
plain myself. Mr, Payne and I are deeply inter- 
ested in the success of a bazar which I am try- 
ing to organize, and he suggested that I should 
see you and make our objects thoroughly clear.” 

With much fluency and distinctness she pro- 
ceeded to describe the origin and progress of the 
work she advocated, showing the necessity for a 
new wing to the “Children’s Refuge,” and en 
treating Katherine’s assistance at the bazar 

This Katherine gently but firmly declined. “I 
shall be most happy to send you a check, but 
more I cannot undertake,” she said 

“Well, that is very good of you; and in any 


case 1 am very pleased to have made your ac- | 


quaintance. Mr, Payne has told me how ready 
you are to help in all charitable undertakings. 
Now in an ordinary way I don’t do much in this 
line; my energies have been directed to another 
channel, I am not what is generally called a re- 
ligious woman; I am too broad in my views to 
please the orthodox; but, at the same time, re- 
ligion is in our present stage essential.” 

“Tam sure religion is much obliged to you,” 
observed Miss Payne. “How do you and my 
brother get on ?” 

“Remarkably well. I think him rather a fa- 
natic; he thinks me a pagan. But we both have 
common-sense enough to see that each honestly 
wishes to help suffering humanity, and on that 
broad platform we meet. Mr. Payne tells me 
you don’t know much of London, Miss Liddell. 
I can help you to see some of its more interesting 

I shall be most happy, though I am a very 
woman, Iam a journalist, and my time is 
not my own 

“Indeed ?” cried Katherine. 
write for newspapers ?” 

“Yes; that is, I get what crumbs fail from 
the pressmen’s table. They get the best work 
and the best pay; but I can work as well as most 
of them, and sometimes mine goes in in place 
of what some idle, pleasure-loving scamp has neg 
lected. Let me see”’—pulling out her watch— 
“five minutes to four. I must not stay. I have 
to look in at Mrs. Rayner’s studio; she has a re- 
ception, and will want a mention of it. Then 
there are Sir Charles Goodman’s training schools 


busy 


“You mean you 


for deaf-mutes and the new Art Photography | 


Company's rooms to run through before I go to 
the House of Commons to do my ‘ Bird’s-eye 
View’ letter for the Australian mail to-morrow.” 

“My dear Mrs. Needham, vou take my breath 
away!” exclaimed Katherine. “I am sure you 
could show me more of London—I mean what I 
should like to see—than any one else.” 

“Very well. Let me know when you come 
back to town, and you shall hear a debate if you 
like. I am not a society woman, but I have the 
entrée to most places. Now good-morning—good- 
morning. You see your agreeable conversation 
has made me forget the time.” And shaking 
hands cordially, she hastened away. 

“ Our agreeable conversation,” repeated Miss 
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Payne, with a somewhat cynical accent. “I won- 
der how many words you and I uttered! Why, 
she makes me stupid. Really Gilbert ought not 
to inflict such a tornado on us,” 

“T like her,” said Katherine; “ there is some- 
thing kind and true about her. I should like to 
see some of the places she goes to and the work 
she does, She seems happy enough, too, I must 
not forget to write to her and send that check I 
promised,” 

“Hem! If you give right and left you'll not 
have much left for yourself,” growled Miss Payne. 
Katherine laughed. 

“Oh, by-the-way,” resumed her chaperon, “I 
forgot to tell you that Colonel Ormonde arrived, 
shortly after you went out, with a large basket of 
flowers, He was vexed at missing you. He came 
up about some business, and wanted to take you 
to see some one. However, he could not come 
back. I can’t say that I think he is well man- 
nered. He was quite rough and brusque, and 
asked with such an ill-bred sneer if you were off 
on any private business with my brother.” 

“T ean’t help thinking that he was annoyed 
because I appointed Mr. Payne co-trustee with Mr. 
Newton to my deed of gift,” said Katherine, 
thoughtfully. “But I know I could not have 
chosen a better man.” 

“Well, I believe so,” returned his sister, gra- 
ciously. “He is coming to dinner, so you can 
give him your check.” 


It was a great day for Cis and Charlie when 
they arrived in London to stay with “auntie,” 
who was at the station to receive and convey them 
to Wilton Street. 

Charlie still looked pale and thin enough to 
warrant a general treatment of cuddling and cod- 
dling calculated to satisfy any affectionate young 
woman’s heart. They were to sleep at Miss 
Payne’s residence, in order to be rested and fresh 
for their journey to the sea-side next day. 

Miss Payne herself was unusually amiable, for 
she had let her house satisfactorily for the great- 
er part of the season, and this, as Katherine paid 
for the Sandbourne villa, was clear gain. 

When the boys and their auntie drove up to 
Miss Payne’s xbode she was a good deal annoyed 
to find De Burgh at the door in the act of leav- 
ing acard. He hastened to hand her out of the 
carriage, exclaiming : 

“This is the first bit of luck I have had for 
weeks. You always manage to be out when I call. 
Come along, my boys. What lucky little fellows 
you are to come to town for the season !” 

“ Ah, but we are not going to stay in town. We 
are going to the sea-side to bathe, and to sail in 
boats, and—”’ 

“ Run in, Charlie, like a good boy,” interrupted 
Katherine. ‘ Your tea will be quite ready.’ 

“T suppose you will think me horribly intru- 
sive if I ask you to let me come in?” said De 
Burgh. There was something unusually earnest 
in his tone. 

“Oh, not at all,” returned Katherine, politely, 
though she would have much preferred bidding 
him good-morning. ‘“ Here, Sarah, pray take the 
boys to their room and get their things off. I 
am sure they want their tea.” 

Miss Payne’s sedate elderly house-maid look- 
ed quite elated as she took Charlie’s hand and, 
preceded by Cecil, led him upstairs. 





“Are you really ‘out’? when I come ?” asked 
De Burgh when they reached the drawing-room. 

Katherine took off her hat and pushed her hair 
off her brow as she seated herself in a low chair. 

“Yes, I think so, Ido not usually deny my- 
self to any visitor.” She looked up, half amused, 
half interested, by the almost imploring expres- 
sion of his usually hard face. 

“T rather suspect I am not a favored guest ?” 

“Why do you say that, Mr. De Burgh? am I 
uncivil ?” 

“No. What a fool I am making of myself! 
Tell me, are you really going away to-morrow to 
bury yourself alive ?” 

“Tam really.” 

“ After all, I believe you are right. 
ways bored in London. 
dise.” 

“TI like London so well that I shall probably 
make it my head-quarters.” 

“It’s rather premature for you to make plans, 
isn’t it?” 

“Whether it is or not, I have arranged my fu- 
ture much to my own satisfaction.” 

“The deuce you have! What, at nineteen ?” 

“Ts that an attempt to find out my age ?” ask- 
ed Katherine, laughing. 

“No; for I faney I know it. How far is this 
place you are going to from town, and how do 
you get to it?” 

“The journey takes about three hours and a 


Tam al- 
Women think it a para- 


| you,” said Cis, eying him steadily. 





half, and you travel by the Southwestern line.” 

“Well, I intend to have the pleasure of run- 
ning down to see you presently, if you will per- 
mit me.” 

“Oh, of course, we shall be very happy to see 
you 

“T hope so,” said De Burgh, with a smile. “I 
don’t think you are very encouraging. If there 
are any decent roads about this place, shall we 
resume the driving lessons ?” 

“Thank yvou”—evasively. 
a donkey and chaise 


“T think of buying 
certainly a pony for the 
boys. 

De Burgh laughed. ‘I suppose there is some 
boating to be had there. I shall certainly have 
a look at the place, even if I be not admitted to 
the shrine.” There was a pause, during which 
De Burgh seemed in profound but not agreeable 
thought; then he suddenly exclaimed: ‘“ By-the- 
way, have you heard the news? Old Errington 
died, rather suddenly at last, some time last 
night.” 

“Indeed ! cried Katherine, roused to immedi- 
ate attention. “I am very sorry to hear it. The | 
marriage will then be put off. You know they 
were going to have it nearly a month sooner than 


was at first intended, because Mr. Errington fear- 
ed the end was near. He was with his father, I 
hope ?” 

“Yes, I believe he hardly left him for the last 
few days. Now the wedding cannot take place 
for a considerable time.” 

“Tt will be a great disappointment,” observed 
Katherine. 

“To which of the happy pair ?” 

“To both, I suppose,” she returned. 

“Do you think they cared a rap about each 
other ?” ; 

“Yes, I do indeed. Every one has a different 
way of showing their feelings, and Mr. Errington 
is quite different from you.” 

“ Different—and immensely superior, eh ?” 

“T did not say so, Mr. De Burgh.” 

“No, certainly you did not, and I have no 
right to guess at what you think. You are right. 
I am very different from Errington ; and you are 
very different from Lady Alice. I fancy, were 
you in her place, even the irreproachable bride- 
groom-elect would find he had a little more of 
our common humanity about him than he sus- 
pects,” said De Burgh, his dark eyes seeking hers 
with a bold admiring glance. 

Katherine’s cheek glowed, her heart beat fast 
with sudden distress and anger. De Burgh’s 
suggestion stirred some strange and painful emo- 
tion. 

“You are in a remarkably imaginative mood, 
Mr. De Burgh,” she said, haughtily. ‘I cannot 
see any connection between myself and your 
ideas.” 

“Can’t you? 
you very often.” 

“T wish he would go away; he is too auda- 
cious,” thought Katherine. While she said, “I 
think Mr. Errington will be sorry for his father; 
I believe he has good feeling, though he is so 
cold and quiet.” 

“Oh, he has every virtue under the sun! At 
any rate he ought to be fond of him, for I fancy 
the old man bas toiled all his life to be able to 
leave his son a big fortune.” 

“Has he no brothers or sisters ?”” 

“Two sisters, I believe, older than himself; 
both married.” 

There was another pause. Katherine would 
not break it. She felt peculiarly irritated against 
De Burgh. His observations-had greatly dis- 
turbed her. She could not, however, tell him to 
go, and he stood there looking perfectly at ease. 
This awkward silence was broken by the wel- 
come appearance of Cecil, who burst into the 
room, exclaiming: “ Auntie, tea is quite ready! 
There is a beautiful chicken pie and buttered 
cakes, and such a beautiful cat!” 

“What! for tea, Cis?” said Katherine, letting 
him catch her hand and try to drag her away. 

““No—o. Why, what a silly you are! Puss is 
asleep in an arm-chair. Do come, auntie. The 
Jady said I was to tell you that tea was quite 
ready.” 

“Which means that the audience is over,” 
said De Burgh; “and I rather think you are not 
sorry.” He smiled—not a pleasant smile. “ Well, 
young man, did you never see me before ?”—to 
Cecil, who was staring at him in the deliberate, 
persistent way in which children gaze at objects 
which fascinate yet partly frighten them. 

‘“‘T was thinking you were like—” The little 
fellow paused. 

“ Like whom ?” 

Cis tightened his hold on his auntie’s hand, 
and still hesitated. 

“Whom is Mr. De Burgh like ?” asked Kather- 
ine, amused by the boy’s earnestness. 

“Like the wicked uncle in the ‘ Babes in the 
Wood.’ Auntie gave it to me. Such a beautiful 
picture-book !”” 

De Burgh laughed heartily and good-humored- 
ly. “I can tell you, my boy, you would not find 
me a bad sort of uncle if it were ever my good 
fortune to call you nephew.” 

“But I have no uncle—only auntie,” returned 
Cis. 

“ Ay, a very pearl of an auntie. Try and be a 
good boy. Above all, do what you are bid. / 
never did what I was bid, and you see what I 
have come to.” 

“] don’t think there is much the matter with 
Then, with a 
sudden change in the current of his thoughts, he 
cried, “‘ Do come, auntie; the cakes will be quite 
cold.” 

“T will keep you no longer from the banquet,” 
said De Burgh. “I know you are wishing me at 
—well, my probable destination ; so good-by for 
the present.” Then, to Cecil: ‘Shall I come and 
see you at—what is the name of the place ?— 
Sandbourne, and take you out for a sail in a 
boat—a big boat ¥” 

“Oh yes, please.” 

“Will you come with me, though I am like the 
wicked uncle ?” 

“Yes, if auntie may come too.” 

“Tf she begs very hard she may. Well, good- 
morning, Miss Liddell. Ill not forget Sand- 
bourne, vid Southwestern Railway.” So saying, 
De Burgh shook hands and departed. 

The next day Miss Payne escorted her sudden- 
ly increased party to their marine retreat, return- 
ing the following afternoon to attend to the de- 
tails of letting her house, for which she had had 
a good offer. 

Then came a breathing space of welcome re- 
pose to Katherine. The interest—nay, the trou- 
ble—of the children drew her out of herself, and 


Well, my ideas gather round 


dwarfed the past with the more urgent demands 
| of the present. 


Cliff Cottage was a pretty, plea- 
sant abode. The living rooms, which were of a 
good size, two of them opening with bay-windows 
on the pleasure-ground which surrounded the 
house on three sides, were, with the bedrooms 


| over them, additions to a very small abode. 


These Katherine succeeded in making pretty 
and comfortable. To wake in the morning and 
hear the pleasant murmur of the waves; to open 





her window to the soft sweet briny air, and look 
out on the waters glittering in the early golden 
light ; to listen to the laughter and shrill cries of 
Cis and Charlie chasing each other in the garden, 
and feel that they were her charge—all this con- 
tributed to restore her to a healthy state of mind, 
to strengthen and to cheer her. 

Cecil, to his dismay at first, was despatched 
every morning to school, where he soon made 
friends and began to feel at home. Charlie 
Katherine taught herself, as he was still deli- 
eate. Then a pony was added to the establish- 
ment,and old Frangois, ex-courier and factotum, 
used to take the young gentlemen for long ex- 
cursions, each riding turn about on the quiet, sen- 
sible little Shetland. 

The pale cheeks which helped to make Charlie 
so dear to his aunt began to show something of 
a healthy color before the end of May, and Kath- 
erine sometimes laughed to find herself boasting 
of Cecil’s parts and progress to Miss Payne. But 
the metamorphosis wrought by the young magi- 
cians in this important personage was the most 
remarkable of the effects they produced. Had 
Miss Liddell been less pleasant and profitable, it 
is doubtful if Miss Payne would have consented 
to allow children—boys—to desecrate the pre- 
cincts of her spotless dwelling ; they were in her 
estimation extremely objectionable, Katherine 
was, however, a prime favorite ; she had touched 
Miss Payne as none of her former inmates ever 
did. 

Years of battling with the world had coated 
her heart with a tolerably hard husk ; but there 
was a heart beneath the stony sheath, and by 
some occult sympathy Katherine had pierced to 
the hidden fount of feeling, and her chaperon 
found there was more flavor and warmth in life 
than she once thought. 

When, therefore, she had completed her busi- 
ness in London and was settled at Cliff Cottage, 
she was surprised to find that the boys did not 
worry her; nay, when they came racing to meet 
her in wild delight to show a tangled dripping 
mass of shells and sea-weed which they had col- 
lected in their wading, scrambling wanderings on 
the shore and among the rocks, she found her- 
self unbending, almost involuntarily, and exam- 
ing their treasures with unfeigned interest. Then 
Cecil’s very fluent descriptions of his experiences 
at school, his escapades, his torn garments, the 
occasional quarrels between the two boys, their 
appropriation of Frangois, and their breakages— 
all seemed to grow natural and pardonable when 
the young culprits ran to take her by the hand, 
and looked in her face with their innocent, trust- 
ing eyes. On the whole, Miss Payne had never 
been so happy before, and Katherine forgot the 
shifting sands on which she was uprearing the 
graceful fabric of her tranquil life. 

Sometimes they lured Bertie to spend a couple 
of days with them—days which were always 
marked with a white stone. What arguments 
and rambles Katherine enjoyed with him, and 
what goodly checks she drew to further his nu- 
merous undertakings ! 

De Burgh did not fail to carry out his threat 
of inspecting Sandbourne. He found a valid ex- 
cuse in a commission from Colonel Ormonde to 
advise Miss Liddell respecting a pair of ponies 
she had asked him to buy for her. 

His visit was not altogether displeasing. No 
woman is quite indifferent to a man who admires 
her in the hearty, wholesale way which De Burgh 
did not try to conceal. Katherine was much too 
feminine not to like the incense of his devotion, 
especially when he kept it within certain limits 
She did not credit him with any deep feeling ; 
but in spite of her strong conviction that he was 
attracted by her money, she recognized a certain 
sincerity in his liking for herself. She enjoyed 
the idea of humbling his immense assurance, 
believing that any pain she might inflict would 
be short-lived, while he was amazed to find how 
swiftly the hours flew past when he allowed him- 
self to spend a couple of days at Sandbourne— 
surprised to feel so little of the contemptuous 
bitterness with which he generally regarded his 
fellow-creatures, and sometimes wondered if it 
were possible that something more simple than 
even his boyish self had come back to him. 

Still, Bertie Payne was a more welcome guest 
than De Burgh, in spite of his unspoken but evi- 
dent devotion. With Bertie she could speak 
openly of matters on which she would not touch 
when with the other. To Bertie she could talk 
of the mysteries of life, and argue on questions 
of belief. She was touched by the eagerness he 
showed to convert her to his own extremely evan- 
gelical views, and though differing from him on 
many points, she deeply respected the sincerity of 
his convictions. 

The degree of favor shown by her to “ that 
psalm-singing Puritan,” as De Burgh termed him, 
was gall and wormwood to the latter, and indeed 
so irritated his spirit that he was driven to speak 
of the annoyance it caused him to Mrs. Ormonde, 
of whose discretion and judgment he had but a 
poor opinion, 

Meantime no one heard or saw anything of 
Errington, who was supposed to be deep in the 
settlement of his father’s affairs, and winding up 
the estate, as the well-known house of Errington 
ceased to exist when the head and founder was 
no more. Lady Alice had gone to stay with her 
brother and sister-in-law, who lived abroad, as it 
was impossible for her to enter into the gayeties 
of the season under existing circumstances, and 
the marriage was postponed until the end of July. 

In short, a Iull had stilled the actors in this 
little drama. The stream of events had entered 


| one of the quiet pools which here and there hold 


the most rapid current tranquil for a time. 

With Mrs. Ormonde all went well. She had 
the newest and most charming gowns and bon- 
nets, mantles and hats. She found herself very 
well received by society, and quite a favorite with 
Lady Mary Vincent, who was a very popular per- 
son. So much occupied was the pretty little wo- 
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on her complexion. When, however, she had had | monde?” which now woke up with renewed power to tor | ters, insteat lof the square characte ( 
tea and made a fresh toilette, she took a less “She will be here immediately.” ment and irritate—these were too much for her | language. All novels \ nd} pape 
gloomy view of life at Sandbourne, and having “Has she persuaded you to return with her? | self-control, and while Mrs. Ormonde and De | written in the Aira/ t,and women are s 
recovered her temper, she remembered it would | I wish you would. Lady G—— gives a dinner gurgh eagerly discussed the catastrophe, she kept | great novel-readers of Japan. Now it 

be wiser not to chafe her sister-in-law. at Richmond on Thursday; it will be rather | silence and struggled to be composed, | ed the theatre be marriage, , 
“To be sure,” thought the astute little woman, | amusing. I know most of the fellows who are [ro BE conTINUED.) | classes not at the realism and lice ( 
“the boys’ settlement is out of her power to re- | going, and I think you would enjoy it. You like stage being given as a reason. A Japar " 
voke; but it would be rather good if she came | good talkers, | know.” man’s education forn comprised endless | 
to live with us, instead of fifling the pockets of “Thank you; I have refused.” LACE WASHING. | so! 8 and prac ; ce in the mysteries of etiquette, 
this prim, presumptuous, self-satisfied old maid, “ Absolutely ? learning to play the koto and samisen, and to at 
I am sure she is awfully selfish, and I do hate “ Absolutely.” t igo washers of nice lace form a class of ex- range bouquets Won f 
selfishness.” De Burgh came over and leaned his shoulder | 4 pert labor quite by themselves, and few peo- | not uncommon at court 
So reflecting, she descended serene and smiling. | against the side of the window opposite to where | ple have any idea of the amount of labor involved | Empress’s suite i ( 
Half an hour after, she had so completely recov- | Katherine sat. in the cleansing operation, and of the skill and | er th autogray " 
ered herself as to declare she had never seen the “What are you thinking of, if I may ask, Miss | knowledge required. This labor, of course,comes | or her ladies in w 
boys look so well, that they were quite grown, Liddell 2” he said, “‘ You have scarcely heard what | in chiefly in the drying, for the washing is but a | of Japan is poetic in her 
ete., ete. said. They are not pleasant thoughts, I fancy.” | simple thing in comparison. A table is cushion- | great interest in Western 
After dinner Cecil displaved his exercise and “No,” she returned, glad to put them into | ed and covered closely with a spotless cloth, and | her lead that such ref 
copy books, and received a due meed of praise, | words that she might exorcise them. ‘“ Ada has | on this the lace is stretched with an intricate care | women have taken pla lin court 
not unmixed with a little sarcastic remark or two | just reproached me with supplanting her with | that is amazing: through every mesh a pin is | she moves and acts as any sovereign lady of « 
respecting the wonderful effect of his aunt’s in- | her boys, and it made me feel, as Americans say, | placed to hold it in place, and the whole tracery | European countr 
fluence, which did not escape the notice of her | ‘bad.’” of the pattern is thus pricked out till every leat Since 1870 new laws have been ma regard 
son, who felt, though he did not understand why, “Why?” he asked. ‘“ Why should you not? | and oe ay and sprig is firmly faste Bee so that it | ing the legal status of 1 in Japan 1 the 
that she was not quite so well pleased as she | I would lay long odds that you love them more | cannot shrivel or contract, a whole day being | people are still in transition between t 1 cus 
affected to be. than she does. You are more a real mother to | sometimes used up in preparing a single yard of | toms and the new condition of t s. I 
“And don’t you feel dreadfully dull here?” | them. Why are you always straining at gnats? | the lace, so that when dry it is lifted off soft and | the present laws women can 1} ty, dis 
asked Mrs, Ormonde, as the sisters-in-law strolled | You really lose a lot of time, which might be more | perfect and unimpaired in the design, | pose of it, and manage their af on 1 be 
along the beach under the shelter of the east | agreeably occupied, worrying over the rights and | ter terms than are possible to the women of some 
cliff, which hid them from the bright morning | wrongs of things. Follow my example: go straight | European nations. They can test 1 court, al 
sunlight. ahead for whatever you desire, provided it’s not WHAT A POUND WILL YIELD though they seldom do it, old prejudices not be 
“No, not as yet. I should not like to live here | robbery, and let things balance themselves.” . a F ; : " | ing sufficientiy overcome to allow a woman’s . 
always; but at present I like the place. You “ Has that system made you supremely happy?” | |" has been fairly tested that this weight of | tin, ny to have much weight with a Japar 
must confess it is very pretty.” “Happy! Oh, that is a big word. [have had | wool ber Se i. pega edocs: Sgn thou judg 
“Yes, just now, when the weather is fine. When | some splendid spurts of enjoyment; and now I | let ;, ee, acking ut eighty yards to com- The advancement of women has been most 
you have rain and a gale, it must be fearfully | have an object to win. It will give me a lot of lete forty-eight miles. This at the time—more | wonderful featu he progress of Japar ! 
dreary.” trouble; it’s the heaviest stake I ever played for; | th an one hundred years ago—was regarded as a | the Jast twenty years The En Haru | 
“We have had some rough days, but the bay | but it will go hard with me if I don’t succeed.” triumph of skill, and it was said by more tha mn a ed most of the movements, and i 
has a beauty of its own even in a storm, and we De Burgh had been looking out at the stretch | SCOPe of mistresses in the art of spinning that | tions and schools destined to j ew 
shall not be here in the winter.” of water before him as he spoke, but at his last the worthy dame of East Dereham, in Norfolk, men to a hig ind more nea equal intelle 
“De Burgh runs down to see you pretty often?” | words his eyes sought Katherine’s with a look she | could not be beat. This bad i siege ual and social plane with m 1 W 
asked Mrs. Ormonde, after a short pause. The | could not misunderstand. She shivered slightly, % GRESISIS) that the Royal Society of E , women. Besides these institu s, t Em} 
old regimental habit of calling men by their sur- an odd passing sense of fear chilling her for a not he sitate to make honorable record of it is a » head of the Fujiu Kiofu Kwa m 
names still returned when she was off guard. | moment as she turned to lay her hat upon the | since then, however, another lady “ has spun & | for th advancement of wome i 0 
“Yes,” replied Katherine, calmly; ‘he seems | table near, saying, in a cold, collected tone, | pound of combed wool into a thread of one hun- | eure them a higher social an Mar 
to enjoy a day by the sea-side.” “You must always remember that the firmest | dred and sixty-eight thousand yards; and more | Japanese men are meml , and 
Mrs. Ormonde laughed—a hard laugh. “I | resolution cannot insure success.’ | than this was her success of producing a thread | earn stly devoted to its ends, more « the 
dare say you enjoy it too.” “It goes a long way toward it, however,” he | W° hundred and three thousand yards long from | who, having occupied official p broad 
“Mr, De Burgh is not particularly sympathetic | replied. | the same weight of cotton. Her ball unrolled would | have had the opportunity to s¢ 
to me, but I like him better than I did.” “ Ah, there is Cis!” cried Katherine, glad to | Measure one hundred and fifteen miles. If this | gifferent the en on of the 
‘Oh, I dare say he makes himself very pleasant | turn the conversation, “come back from school. | ball of cotton thread had been woven it would | s has beer foreign « t wed 

to you, and I never knew him show attention to | Are you not earlier than usual, Cis ?”—as the boy | have made twenty yards of muslin one yard in njoyed at hon r'! \ t 

an unmarried woman before, nor to many married | came bounding over the grass to the open win- } width } ter of leat \ 
women either. Of course it would be absurd to | dow. | ruary, 1889, was 

suppose that if you had not a good fortune you “No, auntie; it is one o'clock.” WOMEN IN THE FAR EAST. He organized a s ‘ 

would see quite so much of him.” “Well, young man,” said De Burgh, who was | ae ; Re oe rokusha, that through public 
“ Naturally,” returned Katherine. “I fancy | not sorry to be interrupted, as he felt he was | Bt ELISA RUBAMAN SCIDMORE | e advancement of women, and the 

my money would be of great use to him; so it | treading dangerous ground, and with instinctive | fi actual position of women in the far East | emancipation from the old ¢ ms and etiq 

would to most men, That does not affect me. If | tact endeavored always to keep friends with | ern countries of Asia is most curious and | and Viscount Mori’s great point was the so 

it is an incentive to make them agreeable and | Katherine’s pets, “I have brought vou a present, | contradictory. While a girl baby is considered 1 and legal equality of men and wom He w 

useful, why, so be it.” if auntie will allow you to keep it.” | an unkind favor of Providence, the reverence paid | the first noble to make the new marriage « 
did not expect to hear you talk like that. “What is it?—a box of tools, real tools? I | the mother of a large family is unbounded; her | mony conspicuous, a civil contract being drawn 
Now I hate and despise mercenary men.” do so want a box of tools! But auntie is afraid | permission is asked by gray-bearded sons to do | up before the Governor of Tokio, and signed b 
“Well, you see, the man or the woman must | I will cut myself.” the most ordinary things, and her sway appears | Viscount Mori and Mlle. Hiros In his deat 
have money or there can be no marriage.” “No; it’s a St. Bernard puppy that promises to | to be autocratic. The old patriarchal form of | the women of Japan lost their ablest and mo 
‘How worldly you have grown, Kate!” cried | turn out a fine dog.” life being observed, the family is the unit, the in- | powerful champion 

Mrs. Ormonde, in a superior tone. She did not “Oh, thank you! thank you! that is nice. I | dividual is a mere fraction, and the vote of the | Japanese women have been quick to ace 

perceive anything but sober seriousness in her | don’t think you are a bit like the wicked uncle | family council and the will of the elders deter- | foreign n eth f truetion, and prove the 

sister-in-law’s tone, and was infinitely annoyed | now. May I go and fetch it now, this moment?” | mine the action of any individual. All in this in- | selves inte and faithf In t 

at her taking the insinuations against De Burgh’s “Not till after dinner, dear.” | timate corporation are bound by the action of the | ho pitals and training school they show 

disinterestedness with such indifference. “ I sup- “Oh, isn’t it jolly! A real St. Bernard dog!” | recognized head, and the women more especially. | much al ind take satisfactory standit N 

pose you think it would be a very fine thing to be | —capering about. ‘“ You ave a nice man!” In discussing this impersonal condition many out- | one among them has 3 pired to be a studer 

Baroness de Burgh, and go to court with all the “What are you making such a noise for, Cis?” | siders insist that the family relationship is not | of law, and while there h uve been women writs 

family jewels on.” exclaimed his mother, coming in, looking admira- | marked by the same warmth of feeling and affe | of novels, poems, and mas, history tells of 
“T shall certainly not go as Katherine Liddell.” | bly well, fresh, becomingly dressed. “Go away, | tion among Orientals as among Occidentals ; that e Portia, a murderess who defe 1d herself 
“Pray, why not? Ah, yes; it would all be | dear, and be made tidy for your dinner. Weill! the exaggerated reverence paid to parents and | court, and won ’ tal by the force ar 
very fine! But I am too deeply interested in you, | Mr. De Burgh, I never dreamed of your arrivir incestors is cold, soulless, and formal, a matter 6f | eloquence of her arguments. The x melo 
dear, not to warn you that De Burgh would make | so early. Did you get up in the middle of tie | tradition, custom, and etiquette, filial piety being | drama of her life and trial n old favorite wi 

a very bad husband; he has such a horrid, sneer- | night ?” enjoined by Confucius and taught by the Bud ill theatre-goers 

ing way sometimes; and as to being faithful— “Not exactly. The fact is, I must drive over | dhists; that while such reverence is apparently | |The women of Japan have always occupied tI 

constancy is a thing unknown to him.” to Revelstoke late this evening to catch the mail | paid the mother of a family, it is all form and cor highest plane of any Asiati ind the f 

“What would Colonel Ormonde say if he knew | train. | have a command to dine with the Baron to ventionality, since she has no freedom, no indi ture promises tl ony position ar msidet 
you gave his faverite kinsman so bad a char- | morrow, to talk over some business of importance, | viduality, and hardly a name, according to Occi- | equal to that of their American sisters, O 


acter? 





and dared not refuse, as you can imagine. The 
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and Occidental barendies can ask no more. 
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SPRING AND SUMMEI] 


Fig. 1.—Lone@ Cioak ror Gixt Frou 11 to 13 Fig. 2.—Borperep Woot CLoak.—Front.—[For Fig. 3.—Lace Ficuv-Wrap. Fig. 4.—Bvack Sux Parertor. Fig. 5.—Frock ror Girt FROM Fig 
YEARS OLD. Back, see Page 284.]} Back.—[See Fig. 7.] Front.—{ For Back, see Page 285.] 8 to 10 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. IIL, Figs. 15-22. For pattern and description see Suppl., No. II., Figa,9-14. For description see Supplement. For descriy tion see Supplement. For description see Supplement. For ps 
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SUMMER WRAPPINGS. 


Fig. 6.—Tattor Jacket with Revers.—[See 
Page 285 | 


For pattern and description see Suppl., No. L, Figs. 1 


Fig. 7.—Lace Ficuu-Wrap 
Fronr.—[See Fig. 3.] 
For description see Supplement. 
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Fig. 12.—Directotre Carpe wirn Hoop, 
] , nand de 
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No. IV., Figs. 23 


SACK See Fig i 
27.) 


Fig. 10.—Bratpep Vistre.—Front 
scription see Suppl., 


For Back, (For pattern and 

description see Suppl., No. VIL., Figs. 52-56 

Fig. 11—Frock ror Loy From 
For description see Supplement 


Fig. 8.—Direcroire Cape witn Hoop. 
Front.—See Fig. 12.—{For pattern and see Page 285 


description see Suppl., No. L[V., Figs. 23-27. 
2 ro 4 YEARS uLD. 


lig. 9.—Frock ror Girt. rrom 6 To 8 YEARS OLD. 
For description see Supplement. 
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SHOES AS THEY ARE WORN. 
BY BESSIE CHANDLER. 
illustration on 
10 
AH little slippers of dainty make, 
fi Pointed at toe and high of heel, 
Couldn't you tell without a mistake 


How to-day does my lady feel ? 
Did she tap, tap, tap at the words I wrote ?— 


See 


A.M. 


me 


That’s an ominous sign, you see 
Did she glance at the sky as she read my note 7— 


Then she will ride to-day with me, 


12 M. 
Absurd little boot that peeps beneath 
Her habit’s hem with silver 
Where her foot lies like 
Who'd be afraid of you—or her? 
“ Booted and spurred’—thus my lady rides, 
Yet I survey her quite unawed, 
Such a dashing trooper with “heavy strides’ 


Littie 


a flower in its sheath— 


99 
boot, | fear youre a fraud! 
3 P.M 

Snug-fitting shoes that appear to cling 

Round her ankles with conscious pride— 
Who'd think you would do so shocking a thing 

As almost hourly to come untied ? 
I've knelt before you in many a spot, 

The prondest, clumsiest of men, 
But fast in a true-lovers’ knot, 


You always come untied again! 


though tied 


11 P.M. 
Fairy-like slippers that prank and prance, 
Silk-clad insteps that shine and gleam, 
Many a night you have led me a dance, 
Waltzing afterward through my dream! 
Have you wings like those on Mercury's feet, 
Slippers that seem to tread on’ air? 
Does a glad heart make you so light and fleet, 
Slippers fit for a bonbonniére ? 


Shoes, boots, and spurs that my lady wore, 
rs fashioned with cunning art, 


Slippe 
has walked be- 


You have walked where no one 
fore- - 
Into the fastness of my heart. 
There I shall keep you as prisoners sweet, 
Hoping some day to set you free, 
When she has promised her dear little feet 
Shall walk the highway of life with me. 





CRADLE AND NURSERY. 
BY CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK. 
XXIIL.—WITH MOTHER AND SERVANTS. 


{HILDREN should not be left too much in the 
society of servants. The extremists, who are 
to be found nearly everywhere, are not lacking 
among those who have theories upon children’s 
education, and they go so far as to assert that 
no one but the mother should ever have charge 
of the growing child. The old aphorisms that 
‘just as the twig is bent the tree’s inclined,” and 
that a “ child’s mind is wax to receive, marble to 
retain,” have been quoted so long and so persist- 
ently by these over-zealous ones that the impatient 
listener is apt to forget how much truth is con- 
tained in the threadbare maxims, 

Undoubtedly a child derives great benefit from 
being his mother’s constant companion. From 
the time he is first able to recognize her, on 
through his baby days into childhood, her influ- 
ence should be the most potent of all that: sur- 
rounds him. While he may love his nurses and 
the friends who are good to him, it should be to 
his mother that he turns most naturally in all his 
small woes and vexations; to her that he clings 
in illness; to her that he goes with every plea- 
sure. 

Such a state of affairs as this cannot be brought 
about unless the mother is much with her child. 
It is the fruit of long and patient devotion, be- 
gun while he is yet a tiny baby, and continued 
unremittingly through months and years. The 
foundations for the perfect confidence that must 
in later life be the surest tie between parent and 
child cannot be formed in a day. They are of 
slow accretion rather than of rapid growth, form- 
ed, like stalagmites, drop by drop, but like them, 
too, of solid rock. 

Yet this devotion does not necessarily imply 
that the parent and child must be inseparable. 
Often it is not a good thing for them to be to- 
gether all the time. Some of the worst-behaved 
children ever met are those whose mothers have 
been their only nurses, never trusting their dar- 


lings out of sight for five minutes, and lavishing | 


a care and affection upon them that seem but 
poorly repaid. The trouble in these cases arises 
from the mother’s growing into the feeling that 
everything the child does is of paramount impor- 
tance. She gradually converts herself into a 
mere slave, burdened with the humoring of his 
whims, and he naturally accepts the situation 
and makes all out of it that he can. Of course 
a thoroughly judicious mother would never let 
affairs come to such a pass; but then there are 
so few thoroughly judicious mothers. One mani- 
fests weakness in one way, one in another; and 
although the faulty spot in a neighbor’s methods 
is readily seen, it is less easy to perceive the 
flaws in one’s own system, 

Unless the woman who assumes the sole charge 
of her infant is exceptionally sensible and ener- 
getic, she is apt to let herself drift into a state 
where she ceases to be anything but a baby tender. 
She neglects her music, her reading, her toilette, 
her social duties. There are many cases where 
this is unavoidable—where straitened means force 
a woman to do everything for her children with 
her own hands. In these circumstances she can 
only make the best of affairs, and strive hard not 
to let the pressure of domestic duties make her 
dull and narrow. But in those cases where a 
woman is able to hire servants she should do it 


| 
| 











and by letting them assume some of the heavier 
yortions of house and nursery work, leave her free 
to fit herself to be a better companion to both her 
husband and her children, There is no sense in 
a mother’s insisting upon performing all services 
for a child, in her waiting upon him, in her chan- 
ging his clothing, in her carrying him about, ete. 
Her love for him is no less strong if, after he is 
two or three years old, she delegates many of these 
duties to a kindly and capable servant. 

The temptation with some mothers lies too 
much in the other direction. The fashionable 
mamma who shifts all care and responsibility for 
her children from her shoulders to those of a 
nurse commits a far deeper error than the mo- 
ther who serves her babies too devotedly. The 
latter may display a defective judgment, the other 
shows a lack of heart. 
chosen that will permit the mother respite from 


her more arduous employments without incurring | 
the danger of neglect of her little ones, or loss of | 


their love for and dependence upon her. 

Enough is not settled when « mother has ascer- 
tained that her servant, be she French bonne or 
Irish maid-of-all-work, in whose society the chil- 
dren pass at least half of their time, is tidy, good- 
natured, and fond of the little ones. She must 
satisfy herself as far as possible that the woman 
is truthful, and that she is not addicted to the 
use of words the mother would be unwilling to 
hear from the mouths of her boys and girls. 
These faults are unhappily so common that it 
sometimes seems an almost hopeless task to se- 
cure any one who is free from them. 


“T have been obliged to send away my last | 


nurse,” said a young matron, regretfully. “She 
was a very excellent girl in many respects, and I 
thought for several weeks that I had a treasure. 
But one day, while in a frolic with me, my three- 
year-old daughter informed me very roguishly 
that 1 was a‘ littledivole.” You may imagine my 
horror! I found the child had learned this and 
other words of a similar nature from her nurse, 


who used them freely in her conversation with the | 


children. The habit was too deeply rooted for 
the woman to rid herself of it, and I was forced 
to dismiss her.” 

The mother is fortunate who discovers flaws of 
this sort in time, and is able to break off the un- 
fortunate association before her children have de- 
rived more than a passing harm from the connec- 
tion. Insome instances habits have been formed 
of deceit and even of profanity, no less shocking 
because innocently uttered by baby lips. 

Another trouble in leaving children too con- 
stantly with servants is that the youngsters are 
prone to become sadly spoiled. The very good- 
nature that makes Norah or Gretchen a kindly 
custodian often renders her unsafe. She cannot 
bear to deny the dears anything, she will assure 
you; and so they are granted tastes of forbidden 
fruit, allowed to play with dangerous toys, to get 
themselves dirty at their own sweet will, and, alas! 
too often encouraged to tell fibs to conceal their 
own peccadilloes or the over-indulgence of their 
attendant. 

To guard against this danger the mother must 


never be too busy to stop her work and listen to | 


the confessions of small escapades, and she should 
make a practice of going often unannounced where 
the little ones are at play, that she may see for 
herself that they are safely and happily employed. 

Another danger, less painful perhaps, but still 
not to be overlooked, is the kind of speech the 
children are apt to acquire from the servants to 
whom they are intrusted. The grammatical blun- 
ders, the peculiarities of idiom, the very intona- 
tions of their nurses are often repeated with start- 
ling fidelity by their small charges. There is slight 
risk of these faults becoming fixed as long as the 
children are with their parents so constantly that 
the errors are reproved and rectified at once. 
But those little ones whose nurses have almost 
the sole care of them sometimes drift into a slov- 
enliness of speech painful to educated ears. An 
example is given of this by the mode in which 
many Southerrers have the intonation and some- 
times even the language of the negroes by whom 
they were nursed, and whose pickaninnies were 
their playfellows. This eccentricity is only found 
where the children’s parents have been too neg- 
ligent to correct the fault, but instead have suf- 
fered it to linger until the ill has become irreme- 
diable. 





YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL 
PARK. 
See illustrations on page 299, Supplement. 


N any other country than our own the opportu- 

nities of finding such a section of land, where 

all the most wonderful attractions of nature are 
massed, would have been impossible. 

The first real information of Wonderland, with 
its geysers, its volcanic formations, its rushing 
waters, its caflons, came in 1863. Before that, 
save the vague stories of the trappers, there was 
nothing known of the Yellowstone region. These 
adventurous hunters had told the truth, but they 
were not believed. : 

Captain De Lacy’s report, written by a compe- 
tent officer, at once attracted attention. In 1871 
Dr, Hayden went to the Yellowstone region, stud- 
ied it in detail, and presented a careful summary 
of his explorations to Congress. Above all, Dr. 
Hayden urged that the whole section should be 
set apart by Congress “ for the benefit and enjoy- 
ment of the people,” and this wise measure was 
carried out in 1872. 

The Yellowstone National Park lies in the 
northwestern corner of Wyoming, with small por- 
tions of it extending into Idaho and Montana. Its 
length is 55 miles, width 65. It contains 3575 
square miles, or 2,228,000 acres. The lowest 
level, at Gardiner’s River, is 5360 feet, the high- 


est, Electric Peak, in the Gallatin Range, being | 


11,155 feet above the sea. The average eleva- 
tion of the plateau is from 7500 to 8500 feet. 





A wise mean should be | 











The summer days are hot, the nights always cool. 
In the winter the climate is arctic. Here the 
past changes of this planet, its present disturb- 
ances, are visible. The forces within this globe 
of ours never are at rest. If through the fun- 
nels of voleanoes Nature finds her safety-valves, 
in the Yellowstone Park the geysers are her lesser 
escape pipes. : 

Around what is called the Upper Basin is the 
Beehive, with its cluster of gey: One, known 
as the Grand, throws a jet of water 25 feet in 
diameter to a height of 250 feet, and this superb 
water-spout has a duration of not less than twen- 
ty minutes. There is another famous geyser called 
Old Faithful. Geysers are more or less capri- 
cious as to their eruptions, and are disappointing 
to those who expect that Nature carries a stop- 
watch in her pocket. Old Faithful is, however, 
the most methodical of geysers. Out of the cav- 
ern beneath him he draws up the water and shoots 
it into the air at regular intervals of every fifty- 
seven minutes. 

Paint Pots are small basins about three feet 
wide, where the escaping steam finds an exit, and 
they hold in agitation compounds of siliceous 
clays, which are pink, brown, blue, and gray. 

The Pulpit Terraces are a series of singular- 
ly beautiful stalactite basins, containing water 
charged with carbonic acid, which holds in solution 
carbonate of lime. As the surplus water trickles 
over them lime is deposited by evaporation asa sol- 
idecrust. Liberty Cap owes its peculiar shape to 
the well-known action of one of nature’s solvents. 

There are many extinct geysers, but when they 
ceased to spout no one can tell. There is nothing 
normal about the Yellowstone Park, because it is 
a centre of voleanie activity. It is Wonderland, 
and in Wonderland, as far as the staid matter-of- 
fact contours of the earth go, there can be no- 
thing which is rigid. 

Mount Evarts owes its name to a Mr. Evarts 
who was one of the exploration party that visited 
the geyser basins in 1869. Mr. Evarts, when near 
the head of the lake, was lost, and only joined his 
party after suffering great hardships. Not far 
from Mount Evarts are the Mammoth Hot Springs, 
which cover an area of three square miles. Here 
are terraces glittering in all colors. Certain por- 
tions of the Yellowstone country are known as 
“bad lands.” Whierever volcanic action of a re- 
cent date has destroyed the fertility of the soil, 
this name is given. 

With its superb lakes, rushing rivers, water- 
falls, its cafions and geysers, this Yellowstone 
National Park is one of the wonders of the world. 
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AFTER THE BALL, 
See illustration on page 293. 
| EON DOUCET is one of the younger painters 

4 of Paris, where he has applied to portraiture 
the skill gained by his training at the Ecole des 
Beaux Arts. He was a pupil of Lefebvre and 
Boulanger, and he profited by the thorough ac- 
ademic training which has been maintained in 
France for nearly two centuries. Most of the 
pictures which Doucet has sent to the Salon in 
the ten years or more since he began to exhibit 
have been portraits, although he has also shown 
paintings which might be described as examples 
of fashionable genre. A few years since he gained 
a third-class medal at the Salon, which is as yet 
his only award. His wife, an American lady of 
Spanish parentage, is also a painter, and one of 
our dealers has shown a picture by her, a study 
of a head. 

The painting which has been engraved for the 
Bazar might pass for either a fanciful portrait 
or for an example of the fashionable genre which 
Alfred Stevens has illustrated so acceptably. 
The theme, if we consider the question of mere 
subject, is a hackneyed one; but subject is usu- 
ally of the least consequence with a French ar- 
tist. All that he asks is an excuse for the display 
of his technical facility. An English artist is 
uneasy without a story; and here he would have 
deemed it necessary to introduce a billet-douz, or 
a picture, or something to suggest sentiment to 
the impressionable. But this painting might be 
taken as an example of the “color scheme” school 
of work, which has some resemblance in theory 
to that of Carolus Duran. Here the prevailing 
scheme was very light in tone, with the fan as 
accent below, and some color about the bust, 
while the figure was relieved against the screen, 
with its flowers upon a darker ground, and an- 
other accent or stronger note was furnished by 
the flowers on the mantel. The painting was 
pitched in a high key, offering certain difficulties 
of treatment to both painter and engraver, but it 
will be seen that these have been happily over- 
come in the refined engraving which we present. 
It will be noticed that the primary truths of form 
and the expression of action have not been neg- 
lected by the painter in his interest in color. The 
figure is plainly relaxed and yielding in every line, 
and the lassitude which comes “after the ball” 
is very happily rendered, while the expression of 
the fair one who dreams of the past hour may 
suggest much or little, at the will of the sentimen- 
tal observer. 





AFTER THE BOAT-RACE. 


See illustration on page 298, Supplement. 
\ FRIANT shows that precise moment when 
ate a whole boat’s crew is wreathed with smiles. 
Tie men have gone through that course of prep- 
aration necessary to increase muscle and develop 
endurance. The race has taken place, and it is 
certain that their rivals have been beaten. Being 
victors, then, a good hearty breakfast is their re- 
ward. The men have been on short commons so 
long that now they can indulge themselves. The 
scene is in France, the Seine the river where the 
canotiers have been plying their oars, The ren- 
dezvous for the breakfast is at some ¢raiteur on 
the banks of the river. Now the ¢raiteur does 





not ape the magnificences of the restaurant. The 
viands of the ¢raiteur may not be elegantly served, 
but they are well cooked, and must be plentiful. 
To the extreme right of M. Friant’s sketch is what 
we would call in English the “ coach.” The huge 
loaf in his hands, the great hunks of bread he is 
cutting, attest the Homeric appetites of the crew, 
As the garcon brings in the piéce de résistance, 
which is the roast, everybody laughs, and one of 
the men not yet seated can hardly get his coat 
off quickly enough, so as to be ready for his part 
of the feast. With what glee the stroke takes 
the dish! If he can feather his oar as no one 
else can in the boat, and tug for all he is worth, 
those accomplishments will be considered now as 
secondary to his skill as a carver. If he cannot: 
help quickly, his aquatic reputation is likely to 
suffer. On pleasant summer days after rowing 
up and down the Seine the canotiers may be seen 
at the ¢raiteusr breakfasting or dining, while the 
air resounds with their laughter. 





A SAINT’S HALO. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
N RS. McALPINE was one of those saints 
ae whose aureoles fit so loosely as always to 
be in danger of tumbling off; and if she really 
was a saint, it was a slatternly sort of saint, with 
her halo all on one side. 

This halo of hers was at present represented 
by a little cap of rather limp lace, and now tar- 
nished but perhaps once rose-colored ribbons, 
which, owing to its somewhat jaunty position, had 
the appearance of being adjusted to an invisible 
“cowlick” among the fair and fluffy curls that 
blew about her forehead in a helpless and baby- 
ish sort of way. The remainder of her saintly 
attire consisted of some sort of a flowing dress- 
ing-gown, and a shawl once perhaps white; her 
feet were incased usually in a pair of knit bed- 
room slippers of a color between pink and drab, 
that had burst out at the side, and her little thin 
hand glittered with one or two worn rings. She 
gave the impression of a person quite incapable 
of standing alone, to say nothing of the possibil- 
ity of supporting anything else ; and you felt that 
any rude motion by another might make her fall 
in a heap like any other rag baby. In a weak 
voice, with a decided lisp, she was wont to bewail 
her forlorn condition, her narrow means, and 
above all her motherhood to Teddy McAlpine, 
who had much more reason to bewail it than she 
had—the ruddy little rogue who had perhaps ab- 
sorbed all his mother’s share of life and will and 
purpose, since, if she had none atall, he certainly 
had enough for two. 

But for all her limpness and general untidiness, 
Mrs. McAlpine was exceedingly pretty ; the weak 
little mouth was like a rose-bud; if the teeth 
looked frail as pearls, still pearlsthey were; and 
the soft blue eyes glowed over a cheek where the 
pale bloom was as delicate as that of Bon Silene 
roses. And everybody said how good she was, 
She went to all the prayer-meetings, and some- 
times, such was her self-forgetful want of vanity, 
just as she was, with a cloak thrown over her ar- 
ray. She never missed a parish meeting, or a 
sewing meeting, or a committee meeting; and as 
for the missionary meetings, it is safe to say that 
her whole soul was in missions, since to those 
who lived with her there was very little evidence 
of there being a soul in her body. She was not 
very efficient at these meetings, for she had no 
executive talent, she was not a good seamstress, 
and she had but little money to give; but she 
had become such a part of them that it would 
not have seemed as if they could go on without 
her; and although she had not much gift at 
speech, and none at all at prayer, yet she had a 
melting way of looking at the minister or the 
deacon, or at any one else, indeed, that made them 
forget, for instance, that she had worn the ruch- 
ing in her neck a week already, and meant to wear 
it a week longer—at least, did not mean anything 
about it, but would wear it anyway, without mak- 
ing such an effort as to mean, until it came apart. 

When Teddy was born, Mrs. McAlpine, who 
had many pretty sentimental whims of her own, 
named him Theodore, as being the gift of God. 
When Teddy grew older his mother began to 
fear that she had made a dreadful mistake in the 
name. Indeed Rose, in quite forcible language, 
often told her so. Rose was her cousin, of whom, 
on the ground that she had no home of her own, 
it was generally said that Mrs. McAlpine was so 
good in giving her a home; while, if the truth 
were known, it was really Rose who made a home 
possible to Mrs, McAlpine; for if without her a 
bed had been made in that house, a floor swept, 
or a meal cooked, I don’t know who would have 
done it—certainly not Mrs. McAlpine. Good soul, 
she was so busy with the work which she took 
home from the “ society,” looking at it from this 
side and the other, pinching down this hem and 
pushing along those gathers, that she did not even 
have time to mend poor Teddy’s trousers; and 

tose not only did that, but always had to finish 
up the society work besides, while her cousin lay 
back on the lounge and rested her shoulders and 
read a story paper. That is to say, she read it in 
a sort of a way; really it did not seem as if Mrs, 
McAlpine’s mind could hold together over the 
thread of a whole story. She didn’t approve of 
stories anyway; and when the minister or any of 
the parish people came in, the paper was tucked 
into the general receptacle of the sofa’s recesses, 
or else it was pleasantly laid to Rose, who indeed 
had provided it: Mrs. McAlpine never could have 
reached such a conception or fulfilment of design 
as to have thought of it or have sent for it. She 
had an old book of the Psalms, which she really 
did read; and if much as she would have read 
the multiplication table, yet people said what com- 
fort and satisfaction that book of Psalms gave to 
Mrs. McAlpine, who always had it under her hand! 
She insisted on reading them to Teddy in exactly 
the same way; or if not them, then certain end- 
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less chapters in Leviticus or Numbers or Ezekiel, 
as the case might be, on all of those heavenly 
Sunday afternoons when he longed to be off on 
a long walk with the Field boys and their father, 
and get snapping-turtles and newts, and hear of 
the wonderful things the father explained to the 
boys. Fathers, he thought, were first-rate insti- 
tutions ; as to mothers—well, poor Teddy didn’t 
know. 

“You really mustn’t interfere with me, Rose, 
in the conduct of my own boy’s moral discipline,” 
Mrs. McAlpine would say when Rose told her that 
Teddy was only bored by one part of her reading, 
and couldn’t understand a word of the other, and 
it was a pity to make the whole thing uninterest- 
ing and abhorrent to him. ‘“ When the entire 
chureh,” Mrs. McAlpine went on, “ consider .me 
competent to religious instruction, I think I can 
be trusted with the soul’s welfare of my own boy.” 
And the consequence was that her own boy hated 
Numbers and Leviticus and Ezekiel and every- 
thing that pertained to them—hated them till it 
came to such a pass that to tell him he must be 
a good boy and love God was almost enough in 
itself to make him a bad boy and do otherwise. 

At any rate, he was a bad boy. And if there 
are reasons for the existence of such, then Teddy 
was a very serviceable person in the great scheme 
of the universe. At least this was the general 
idea of him throughout the little town, where his 
mother’s patience under the infliction of Teddy 
redounded largely to the credit of her saintship ; 
and vox populi, vor dei—at least the populi are 
apt to think so, And, yes, upon the whole, I 
must join them here; I think Teddy was a bad 
boy. And yet he was a taking little seamp, and 
when he hung round his mother’s neck and told 
her he liked to see her with pink ribbons in her 
cap, and when he brought home to Rose a blue 
silk handkerchief for which he had given a dol- 
lar, neither of them could help loving him for it, 
even though they were sure he had some especial 
favor to demand after the pink ribbon compli- 
ment should have worked, and almost knew that 
he had spent some weeks in slowly filching the 
dollar from his mother’s hoard of change in the 
Jeft-hand corner of the upper bureau drawer 

Perhaps he was not so taking the day he tied 
the cat head and foot in a chair, and then took 

the canary from its cage and danced it to and 
fro within an inch of her nose, that winked and 
shivered with longing, for an hour, nor the day 
when, having again arranged puss in the same 
way, he also fastened her four hungering kittens 
within sight and hearing, and kept them there 
till he tired of their famishing cries and the old 
sat’s heart-broken remonstrances, He said he did 
it for their discipline ; buta little of the same dis- 
cipline would not have hurt Teddy, Rose thought, 
and she rapped his head soundly as she said so. 
But his mother murmured, mildly, “Shame o1 
you, Teddy !’ and dismissed the matter. She real- 
ly felt unable to exert herself about a cat, she 
said. “I'd like to have that youngster five min- 
utes in the wood-shed,” said Will Wallace to Rose; 
and perhaps it was because she agreed with him 
so unreservedly that he found it unnecessary to 
explain why. Not, however, to speak of such 
times as those when Teddy brought Rose, and his 
mother too, flying upstairs, an hour or so after his 
first dream, by a series of loud sobs and groans, 
investigation of which proved that he had a dream 
that the world had come to an end, and he had 
gone to heaven, and his mother and Rose had 
gone—well, elsewhere; or when they rushed out 
of their beds after midnight at wild cries of 
“Fire!” to find that Teddy only wanted to see 
what would happen, and be sure they could all 
save themselves if the house really were on fire: 
not to speak of such times, Teddy was least tak- 
ing of all, perhaps, on the occasions when he way- 
laid toddling little children, and squatting like a 
toad before them, proceeded to make the most 
hideous faces into which he could twist his own 
chubby countenance, till the little victims either 
fled to hide their heads out of sight of the squat- 
ting fiend, or stood stone-still, frozen in their tracks 
with horror, and with blood-curdling shrieks bawl- 
ed out their fright to the universe. 

Teddy’s mother was, of course, very well aware 
of these and other misdemeanors of her boy’s, 
but whether she regarded them as reprehensible 
and herself as powerless to correct them, or as 
affairs but seldom worth her traditional “ Shame 

on you!” the deponent saith not, as Mrs. McAl- 
pine never gave any sign. So long as Teddy did 
not bother her, it was ail one. So ‘eddy went on 
playing “‘ hooky” at school, stealing turnovers at 
home, sliding down the rain-spout to join older 
boys’ frolics after he was sent to bed, hugging 
his mother, and fighting Rose to the death, Rose, 
after all, being the only person he really loved, 
and his battles with her being more on account 
of wishing to compel her to look at things his 
way than out of the least hostility. That he nev- 
er succeeded only serves to show the tenacity of 
his determination. Teddy had plenty of sense; 
he understood perfectly that on Rose depended 
the whole happiness and comfort of the little 
household ; that there never would be a cooky or 
a ginger-snap or a turnover to steal if they wait- 
ed for his mother to make them. It was Rose 
who kept the rooms so nice, who made apple 
jelly, and gave him all he wanted on his bread 
before dinner-time; it was Rose who had the 
house sweet with flowers; it was Rose who set 
open a fellow’s door in the afternoon, so that it 
wasn’t so all-fired cold to go to bed in; it was 
Rose who let him take a last nap in the morning 
just on the edge of the school bell, and had an 
extra good luncheon done up for him whenever 
he had to hurry away without breakfast; it was 
Rose who always thought it wasn’t quite so late 
when bedtime came; it was Rose who begged 
him off from the third service Sundays, who cov- 
ered his books, helped him with his lessons, mend- 
ed the rip in his elbow, the hole in his knee ; it 
was Rose without whom he felt the whole of the 
little establishment would have gone to rack and 











ruin, and he along with it, and, for all he knew, 
the world too. 

Judge, then, of the slow-smouldering indigna- 
tion breaking out into flames of resentment when 
Teddy discovered that the ultimate design of Mr. 
Will Wallace in coming to the house was not 
to add a saint to his calendar, to which Teddy 
would have had no objection whatever, but to 
carry away Rose, and leave him, Teddy, desolate. 
He had been cherishing some vague idea that Mr. 
Will Wallace came to the house on his own, 
Teddy’s, account, for the pleasure of hearing the 
details in the last matching of marbles, in the 
great kite-flying engagement, in the matter of the 
championship of the “ Chumps” at base-ball, of go- 
ing over elementary Latin exercises with himself, 
of suggesting ideas as to the treatment of the 
subject given out for composition, of hinting that 
there were an ¢e and an @as well a8 a win beautiful, 
that a general prejudice now began the name of 
the Supreme Being with a capital, and used one 
in naming the first person singular, and that no- 
body in Boston thought of spelling that word 
with a little 6, and moreover, when insinuating 
that oranges were spelled with an @ instead of 
an 7, of making it an object-lesson with real 
Floridas—in a word, Teddy quite understood that 
Mr. Will Wallace was his own property. And 
when one day a ring on Rose’s finger was found 
to have been a gift from Will; when later he 
learned that Rose had been taken by Will to 
drive during the afternoon session of school; 
when he came down into the little parlor one 
night, after he had been tucked away in bed and 
his mother had gone out to evening meeting, and 
found the two sitting by the fire-light in such a 
contiguity of shade that they sprang apart as 
if moved by electricity; when he found his mo- 
ther in tears, and overheard her upbraiding Rose 
for ingratitude in thinking of leaving her after 
all these years; when he discovered that Rose 
was making frequent visits to a small house 
round the corner of the lane, and that rugs, and 
splashers, and curtains, and tidies, and napkins, 
and what not, as fast as finished, were being 
taken by her to this house that Will Wallace 
owned; when, worst of all, that sour-faced spin- 
ster, Miss Lovisy Breen, came to stay, and had 
her nose into everything, Rose showing her about, 
cutting him short on doughnuts the very second 
day, and taking the lamp away almost as soon as 
he was in bed—then the meaning of it all slowly 
dawned on Teddy’s mind: the deceit practised on 
himself, and the humiliation to which he was put 
thereby ; the outrage of Rose’s daring to go away, 
of Will’s daring to take her; the loneliness of the 
household when she should have gone; the hate- 
fulness of having Miss Lovisy saying what should, 
might, and could be done, and exposing every 
fault of his that Rose had kept hidden; the mis- 
ery of never seeing that blushing, blooming face 
ot hers, of hearing that kind voice, of being 
served and protected by that kind presence. And 
then—oh! and then he had meant by-and-by to 
marry her himself! 

It is true he was not yet ten, and she was twice 
his age, but presently she would not be twice his 
age, only ten years older—he had learned that 
much at school; and anyway what did anything 
matter when he loved her so! And he used to 

Wallace—and—now he hated him! 
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love Will 
Oh, if he only had Will Wallace in the wood- 
shed, and were big enough to smash his ugly mug 
for him! And poor Teddy was in a very uncom- 
fortable frame of mind, and had so little appetite 
and hung round so listlessly that his mother 
said he must really have a dose of physic. To 
which Miss Lovisy, who had just observed him 
getting a ray of comfort by means of a string 
with which he had tied the dog and cat together, 
replied, “A dose of fiddle-stick!” And Teddy 
felt as if there might possibly be some good in 
Miss Lovisy after all. 

To an observer less selfishly biassed than 
Teddy, there might have seemed something both 
pleasant and pathetic in the happiness which 
had come to Rose. She had never expected any 
such happiness in her life, and had done her best 
to be contented and to make others contented 
where fate had placed her. Still, Mrs. McAlpine’s 
helplessness and saintliness were a trial to her, 
and Teddy was a trouble, and her dependence 
was worse than either; and when she came 
slowly and by subtle avenues to feel that Will 
Wallace really cared for her—for her, Rose !—and 
came to see her, and—well it seemed to her that 
she must be becoming transfigured. And so she 
was. The blush on her cheek was as shifting as 
the Northern lights; but it was always there, 
now a faint tinge, now a deepening damask ; the 
light was always burning in her eye, but the too 
downcast lid let you see most frequently only the 
curve of the sweeping lashes; and as for the 
smile, it came and went and came again, dimpling 
round the corners of her mouth till the face of 
the girl, whom no one ever thought of before as 
either plain or comely, was growing by the ma- 
gic of love into real beauty. 

But Will Wallace had always known the 
beauty was there, had always loved it, and had 
meant to claim it and its owner as soon as he 





had a place that he could call his own. And 
now the time had come. 
Rose was bending over Teddy’s slate. Will 


came and sat beside her, and bent his head with 
hers. Teddy, looking at them, saw a color spread 
up Rose’s cheek that, when presently Will lifted 
the fallen tress of her hair, and, as if altogether ab- 
sently, drew it across his lips, beeame a burning 
flame; but Teddy saw that Rose did not draw 
the tress away. What happened next Teddy 
never precisely knew, because Will at that mo- 
ment told him there were some sassafras lozenges 
in his overcoat pocket in the entry, and the 
temptation obliged him to turn his back upon 
the scene for a few moments. The lozenges 
were not in the overcoat pocket; a rent had al- 
lowed them to slip down between the linings. 
When Teddy returned, having also stopped on 











the way to sample the lozenges, there was not a 
particle of color on Rose’s face, and she was iwist- 
ing up her hair, which had suddenly assumed a 
most singular disorder ; but her eyes !—Teddy had 
never seen anything like Rose’s eyes, neither 
stars in winter skies nor glowworms in sumer 
grass, as they gleamed at that moment. ‘* Rosy,” 
he cried, authoritatively, and with a vague sus- 
picion and sense of rebellion in his kingdom, 
“what has happened to your eyes? They—they 
look as if you had the moon behind them.” 
‘** Her eyes are doves,’ ” quoted Will. ‘I won- 
der, by-the-way, how they came to have that love- 
song in the Holy Bible, Rose ?” 
“Why not?” said Rose, the color surging back 
again now, “‘Isn’t love holy?” 
And when Teddy, snug in bed, was going over | 
this scene in his mind, Will was walking home 
under the stars, feeling as if they knew all about 
it, and saying to himself, “She is so sweet—so 
holy and so sweet!” And Mrs. MeAlpine was 
handing her rubbers and her cloak to Rose, and 
giving her halo a little extra burnish, while say- | 
ing, ‘“ Oh, Rose! Rose! the idea of your being able 
to stay at home with that noisy child and that | 
| 
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tiresome Will Wallace, and losing such a season 
of refreshment as we had to-night, and even pre 
ferring it! The most interesting young man ad- 
dressed us—so pale, so thin, so ethereal! with an | 
awful dyspepsia and some cough. I recommend- 
ed the elixir pepsin at once to him. 
to the Maneater Islands. 


Going out 
It is beautiful to see 


his self-devotion—fully persnaded of the ever- 
lasting punishment of the Maneaters if he doesn’t 
go. And oh, I do so hope he will—” | 

** Agree with them ?” said Rose, demurely. 

Mrs. McAlpine took no notice of the frivolity ; 
she was looking in the glass tilted over the 
mantel-shelf above, perhaps at her halo shining 
in its depths. ‘‘ And he needs a wife so to go 
with him,” she said. ‘“ Oh, Rose! Rose !” 

“He can’t have me,” said Rose, laughing. | 
“And if you feel so badly for him, why don’t 
you go yourself, cousin ?” 

“Rose! are you lost to all sense of decency 
as well as of religious duty? I—I’—and her | 
voice was drowned in sobs strongly resembling 
Teddy’s own—“I, who have—all I can do—to 
stay on earth at all—and would not—but—but 
—tor my—my darharling boy—” 


“Well, there, there,” said Rose, soothingly. “I 
forgot Teddy. And, to be sure, I’d better not, 
for he must have a pair of new shoes to-mor- 
row; he’s stubbed through the toes of these.’ | 

“IT can’t help it,” said his mother, wiping her | 
eyes, and nearly shaking off her halo with the | 
quick fling of her head—*TI can’t help it if he | 
has. I sha’n’t have another dollar for a month 
to come.” 

“Why, cousin, you had—” 

“Oh, don’t tell me what I had !” cried the saint. 
“T know what I have. I have just fifty cents 
left. I gave my last bill to-night toward a searf- 
pin and some pajamas for that young preacher. 
Such thoughts as he gave us on ‘ The eyes of the 
fool are in the ends of the earth’! Oh, Rose! 
Rose!” And feeling whether her halo was still 
in place, she proceeded to gather up her skirts 
and toast her feet at the open grate in an exalted 
and rapturous frame of mind that one would have 
been a wretch to grudge her, a frame that might 
in time—give it enough time; it would need no 
less than those eternal years which belong to 
truth—bring its nebulous force to bear in some 
practical and actual good thing of daily life. 

It was a few evenings later that again Rose 

was busy over Teddy’s slate with an example— 
some terrible affair of fractions—when Will came 
in, bringing the frosty outside freshness with him, 
and presently had swept Teddy aside and was in 
his place at the right hand of Rose. 
Now, Teddy,” said Will, “Pll make this all 
plain to you in a twinkling. Here is Rose; that 
isoneenumerator. Hereis Will; that is another. | 
But when Rose and Will are married, there 
Wallace; and that will be the common denomi- 
nator.” 

Nothing of the mystery of Will’s statement 
troubled Teddy ; it had been better for him had 
it been more mysterious. One word alone caught 
his ear and made his heart stand still. Married ? 
He rushed from the room with a roar that made 
the lamps flash; and Rose found him with his 
head buried in the blankets, shaking with sobs. 

“TI meant to marry you myself!” he cried, 
with his arms round her neck and his tears all 
over her face. 

“Well, then, Teddy,” said Miss Lovisy, who 
had followed, “ you shouldn’t have let any one 
else get ahead of you.” And Teddy made up his 
mind on the spot that Miss Lovisy should find 
her bed that night full of red pepper and never 
know what ailed her. 

“ Poor child!” sighed his saintly mother. ‘‘ He 
is too much like me. He has never learned to 
assert himself.” 

It was a heavy heart that Teddy carried round 
with him next day, and for many a day thereafter. 
It was of no use for Rose to tell him he should 
come to her house every day. As to its being 
one of his homes, he knew better. And he was 
hating Will too vehemently to accept the proffer 
anyway. Was there no possibility of prevent- 
ing the horrible thing? he wondered. And he 
schemed and he planned and he plotted, but all 
to no purpose, for the preparations went steadily 
on with the eternal stitch, stitch, stitching; and 
now Miss Lovisy was actually studying the cook- 
ery-books at the receipts for wedding-cake. Teddy 
never asked for raisin or citron or currant; he 
knew a trick worth two of that, he could have 
told you. And one day there stood the three 
loaves in the pantry, smelling like the Spice Isl- 
ands themselves—like those Spice Islands which 
were no farther away than Rose was to be taken 
from him, although it should be only to the little 
house round the corner of the lane. He had been 
to see that little house, with its trellises for honey- 
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i 








suckles in the summer, and its wide brick kitchen 





hearth to make molasses candy on in winter; and 





he had decided, in view of the undoubted fact 
told him by one of the boys that people who set 
fire to houses were hung, that he would not burn 
it up. But day by day truth became more 
{Continued on page 297, Supplement. 





ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





















































Sussorimer.—Large silk cord is used in braiding de- 
signs for trimming 

Lenore.—Get a tucked muslin cap with lace trim- 
ming for your infant, and aw shmere long cloak 
with sleeves and cape, trim ~ y with e1 vid- 
ery or with rows of ribbon. It w inju 1s to eat 

C. B.—The bride's glov 

Miss Manie.—Steel gin lress i, 
ably. Have a redingote of the k 
less silk for vest, revers, and front of skirt. 

Inquiner.—Use dessert-spoons—not teaspoons ) 
desserts that require spoons instead of forks. Serve 
ladies first always. 

JENNIF rhe invitations st read “Dr. J 
Smith His wife’s cards s | be engraved M 
John Smith”’—not ** Mrs. Dr. Jotun Smith. Phe bi 
wears white undressed kid gloves with her wh 
dress. 

8S. 'T. A.—The aunt, “* Miss Smith,” should have a 
separate invitation, also ‘* Miss E. B. Smitl Phe 

Misses Jones have one card It are 
economical ot your cards y can address o1 the 
widow and her daughter us ** Mrs. and Mis . 
The son should hav se] Th 1 

H. S. H.—Get a lace skirt or one of ick surah to 
wear with your! \ 

Novi wit her isha ® card 
also when callin l Itis not Ssu- 
ry to call on the 1 I with tl hos s 
The wedding present sl ul par ‘ ~ 
ot both husband ¢ ) ot Names should 
on one card. 

Sunsoriper.—Get Suede or else green ¢ 
bine \ i: your seal brown, and line the 
of the light color. Black braiding is stylish o1 

M. M.—Toques and the moderately broad-b 
straw hats or black net hats a not too youn ) 
you if they are becoming rhe prejudice against 
large hats is passil 

Miss K. P.—Wear gote suit d ng th 
spring while the st Get a ¢ Direc- 
toire cape instead > weal t A 
small straw capote ‘ or tri: i with 
lace and flowers will suit with this dress. Get some 
wordere oO 1 ing t ’ ine With your white 
veiling. Illustrations of yachting suits will be pub- 
lished in due time 

Reaper. —Get blue or gray surah for a tucked belted 
waist to wear with your | silk skirts. 

Frusuine.—The ribb t is a g You 
should send your lace A} 8 cleaner 

ew its crispness, et I 8 cing merely 
ing the edges of picats alte ifely In diamond 
Shaped spaces. 

.ESLik.—A travelling dress o nd gr striped 
homespun with a jacket of pla il What 
you need, also a black open dotted ¢ t ri 
for nice use in all t iried climates yo 
depending on wra} rmth. Then 
ish blue casimere for ¢ use Or 8 
India silk with large designs of lau leaves or 
wreaths. Get gingham or per¢ not satteen—tor a 
stylish cotton dress, ln two shades of brick red or tan- 
colors, in stripes or crossbars, with white embroidery 
and a black watered sash. Use the lapped Empir 
waist for your India silk For trinkets for gifts get 
miniature brooches, gold or shell hair-pins, 





fans, fichus, silver bonbonniéres for the pocket 
pire lace veils with borders, etc. 

W.—Remodel your black silk in Di 
by descriptions in New York Fashions of Bazar 
No. 8, Vol. XXII 


octoire 


styie 





Guiapys.—Get open dotted Chantilly net and make 
your dress by description in New York Fashions of 
Bazar No. 10, Vol. XXII. Cut off the postilion pleats 
of your velvet basque, merely having a point in front 
and behind, and put white or green lisse, or 


lin, or crape puffsin thet 
gingham dress will p y 
scribed in Bazar No, 11, Vol. 2 
A Moxroutn.—Do not fold the 
end in two cards, one for each lady upon whom you 
call. Leave your husband's card upon a lady who 
leaves her husband's card on you. 





ye 


corners of 


your cards. 








B.—Page 64 of Manners and Social Usages will help 
you, as it says there is no necessity of calling after a 
tea o1 general reception if one has attended, or has 
left or sent a card on that day Mrs. B. did right 


in leaving her own and her husband’s cards. 
Lams.—You shonld rise when introduced to one old- 
er than yourself. The Jong train and veil are correct. 








There is no objection to making last callsin Lent. The 
groom invites the ushers. <A bride should have a pri- 
vate parlor when receiving calls in a hotel. 

L. M.—Either the China silk or the clairette w be 





suitable for next summer. Return calls nex 



































when you will have worn mourning a year. For mak- 
ing a pot-pourri, see Bazar No. 22, Vol, XX. 

» F. F.—Use one of the designs for spring gowns 
illustrated in Bazar No. 11, Vol. XXII 

Mrs. C, H.—Make a black and white satteen over a 
silesia waist and foundation skirt, gathering the waist 
on the shoulders and at the waist line, then turning 
the edges under the pointed back and front. Full 
sleeves tucked at top. kirt htly draped in front 
with flat pleats on the sides and straight tull gathered 
back breadths. 

Souturren Lany.—Make piqué in princesse style, 
and other wash dresses by hints in Bazar No. 11, Vol, 
XXII. 

Mrs, ¢ —Initial C for marking linen appeared 
in Bazar 29 and 30, Vol. XX., also cross-stitch- 
ed in ol. XX. See designs for children’s 
aprons in Bazar No.8, Vol. XXII. <A pretty wrapper 
with Supplement pattern is illustrated in Bazar No. 4, 
Vol. XXIL, and on the front page of the same paper 
is a homespun suit that is also appropriate, as the 
drapery of the apron can be changed slightly. 

Moturr.—Girls of six year s, but those 
only two years old do not. centre of em- 
broidery is now more han the long scarf 
down the table. Catherine Ow 8 articles on ** Choice 
Cookery” are published in book form by Messrs. Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Bup.—The answer to each of your questions is 
* No. 

Inquirer.—Have your China rape shawl dyed black 
and you can have a stylish wrap made of it 

W. V. A.—The formula for your cards is correct. Use 
cards instead of notesheets 

Mary.—Mark the household n of your weddir 
outfit with the initials ot your maiden name 

Puzziep Sunscriner.—Make a Directoire to 





ca 
match your Directoire gown ; wear it it r per 
dently with other dresses. Your sample is not heavy 
enough. 

A Sussoriner.—Have a square table with te: 


late, bouillon, cake, and thin bread aud butter uy 


then 























and have two or three young ladies to pour the tea. 
You should read Mrs. Sherwood’s Manners and Social 
Usages for hints abont entertaining 

Sussoriben.—Get open dotted net Dull jet is still 
nsed, but after two years’ wearing mourning you cal 
wear bright jet. A wrap of dull silk pointed from 
sh rs to waist in front and back, and filled in 
with pleated scalloped net l handsome for you 

T. G. M.—It is a compliment for a bride to wear | 
wedding dress at the wedding of her friend, but s! 
must leave off the or blossoms and veil 

C. E. J. T.—Yonr green silk will be very pretty made 
under black or white lace. 

Gertaupe.—Have rows of shirring in the top of the 
waist itself, or draw two rows on cords to outline a 


pointed yoke. 
right 


The Empire waist and sash will be all 
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AFTER THE BALL.—Encravep sy Cu. Baupr rrom tHe Painting sy Leon Doucet, exuisirep 1N THE Paris Saton or 1888.—[{See Page 290.]} 
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BROWNS BRONCHIAL TROCHES 
Contain ingredients which act specially on the o 
of the voice. They have an ext: 
all affections of the Throat, caused 
exertion of the voice. They are recommended to 
Singers and Public Speakers, and all who, at any time, 
have a cough or trouble with the throat or lungs 

“TI recommend their use to pub 
E. H. Caarin, 

‘* 4A simple and elegant combination for Coughs, etc.” 





yans 


by cold or over- 


Dr. G. F. Brertow, Boston.—{ Adv.] 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mes. Winstow's Soornuina Syrvr for Children 


Teething, 
all pain, 
diarrhea 


soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.] 


Puemature Loss or Tur Hate, which is so common 
nowadays, may be entirely prevented by the use of 
Burner's Coooainr.—[Adv.} 


Juve a woms un’s refinement by her Perfumery 


whether a loud, disagreeable scent, or the refined 
fragrance of pole, 8 Extracts or Sachets.—[ Adv.] 
Use Coxune.e's Bt nzoin Cosmetic Soar. For the 


skin. Elegant. 25 cents.—{Adv.] 


Tur superiority of Burnetr’s Fravorine Extraors 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength.-[Ad.] 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
BAKER’S 


Breaklast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has more 
than three times the strength 
of Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrow. 
root or Sugar, and is therefore far 
more economical, costing less than 
one cent a cup. It is delicious, 
nourishing, strengthening, easily di- 
gested, and admirably adapted for in- 
| valids as well as for ‘Persons in health, 



















Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


¥. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass, 


Relief from Indigestion. 


Frank W. Gillett, 221 Second 


Ave., New York, writes: 


I deem it my pleasure to testify to the 


phenomenal effects of BRANDRETH’s PILLS, 
upon myself, in eradicating from my system the 
most aggravated form of indigestion, the attacks 
After 


a costly treatment, two boxes of BRANDRETH’S 


of which were nearly as severe as spasms. 
PILLS have put me in a better condition than 


I have been for years.” 


Brandreth’s Pills are purely 


vegetable, absolutely harmless, 


and safe to take at any time. 
Sold in every drug and med- 
icine store, either plain or sugar- 


coated. 


BARBOUR’S 


FLAX THREADS. 


USED BY LADIES EVERYWHERE 
caliente 
Embroidery, Knitting, and 
Crochet Work. 

Also for Cluny, Antique, Russian, Macramé, 
and other Laces. 

Sold by all respectable dealers throughout 
the country on Spools and in Balls. 
LINEN FLOSS in Skeins or Balls. 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


New York, Boston, Philadelphia, Ghistae, 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES. 


Fifty Years Petre we Public. 


N ALLED ID 
Tone, Touch, Workmanship,and Durability. 
WILLIAM KNABE & CO. 
BALTIMORE: NEW YORK: 
22 & 2% E. Baltimore St. 112 Fifth Avenue. 
WASHINGTON: S17 Me arket Space. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Spring issue of catalogue, ready April 15, con- 
taining about 400 new designs for stamping. Also, 
latest novelties in Art Needlework. Price, 25c. 


Farnham’s Art Needlework Establishment, 
_10 West 14th Street, N. Y. 


@% Dialogues, Tabloaux, ‘Gpeakere, for 
School.Club $ Parlor. Bestout. Cata- 
logue free. 1, 8. Denison, Chicago, Lil. 


1784 18ss. 








1ordinaryfefficacy in | 


ic speakers.”—Rxv. | 


| 





POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than 
the ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 
with the multitude of low-test, short-weight alum or 
phosphate powders, Sold only in cans. 

_Rova Al. Baxine Powprr c o, +» 106 Ww. all St, N. Y. 





| jiwaie AND SILVER. 


CAREFUL discrimination will 
JX detect hidden shades of mean- 
ing in familiar words. 

As a rule, we overrate the value 
| of the adjective rare. 
| jewel is not superiority, desirability, 
or beauty, although it always implies 
increased expense. 

We underrate the character of 
| beauty. Beauty (in Jewelry or 
Silver) comes not from expense, 
| but is wholly a matter of taste. It 





Rarity in a | 


| may be costly or otherwise. In either | 


| case it is perfect harmony of parts. 
With the world for a purchasing 
market the character of the dealer’s 
stock should always tend towards a 
higher art and the fostering of 
| more cultivated taste on the part 
| of the public. 


THEODORE B. STARR, 


| 206 Fifth Ave., Madison Square. 


Correspondence is invited. 





IN THE WORLD 
MEDALS 
OF HONOUR 


CHOCOLATE 
MENIER 
EXCEEDS 100,000 

JNDS PE ER DAY 

SOLD EVERYWHERE 
AVOID ATIONS 





LOUIS VUITTON’S 
TRUNKS AND BAGS 


ONLY AT 


a, Sr re ee ore 1 Rue Scribe. 
Bhs vcncocacscsncinees 289 Oxford Street. 
Beware of Spurious Imitations. 


“POPE Ar: Ci 


~ BOSTON « NEW VORK CHICAGO & 


——_s 











ANEW BEST in the WORLD, 


Makes SPLENDID LACE. 
Put up in Nos.30-40-50-60, un- 
oaeee and white. Ill’d 


on Crocheting and 


Knitting “, with 59 laee pat- 
terns and full directions for 
making. Buy of yourdealer 4 
a or send 10c. for 8poo' 
FOR CROCHETING. f 500 yds., and 10c. for book. 


Make your address stain, including state. Address, 
_ GL ASGO LAC E THREAD C 0. GLASGO, CONN. 


PEERLESS DYES Aissts.2227: 

















1) PURIEY AM) agp THE SKIN 






hundreds. 


The druggist, 


me. Cuticura Remedies 


fre Simply Infallible. 


Y DAUGHTER, MARY 
CECILIA BRUNOLD, was 
afflicted with the worst case 

of eczema ever seen by the doctors 
who treated her. She was literally 
covered from head to foot with scabs, 
These physicians tried their best to 
cure her, but I believe they were 
only experimenting. They kept on 
experimenting for over ten months, 
but, instead of getting better, the 
child got worse, and I did not know 
what course to pursue. My wife took 
her, after we had paid all we could 
afford for medical treatment, to a 
medical college where there were 
some twenty or thirty doctors as- 
sembled, but the case baffled them 
all. My wife had to go every day, 
and sometimes twice aday. In fact, 
the medicine they gave her did not 
have time to act, even if there was 


any virtue in it, it was changed so often by orders of 
the doctors. 
thing had failed, and patience and money were both 
exhausted, I made up my mind to quit all doctoring and try the 
CuTicurnaA REMEDIES. 
daughter is cured, sound in health, and well, to the surprise of 


The latter part of January, after every- 


I did so, and now I can say that my 


Mr. H. M. Krueger, corner Chauteau and 


Ewing Avenues, who sold us the CuticurA REMEDIES, is as much astonished as any of us. ‘The Cutt- 
cuRA REMEDIES have worked a complete cure, and we have used but a little more than three fourths 
of a bottle of Cuticura REsoLVENT, and a proportionate amount of Cuticura and Curicura Soap. 
I am ready at any time to make affidavit that my daughter had the worst case of eczema, as the 
doctors all admit, ever seen in this city, and that she has been cured solely by the CuTicuRA REME- 
DIES, after the best physicians and remedies failed. 


I shall be glad to have any one call upon or write me who has a child similarly afflicted, or any per- 
son who is troubled with askin disease, that he may see for himself what your CuTICURA REMEDIES 


have done. 


I do this in gratitude for the cure that has been effected in my child’s case. 


CHAS. B. BRUNOLD, 2905 Gratiot Street, St. Louis, Mo. 


(cuticura Remedies 


For cleansing, purifying, and beautifying the skin, and curing every species of agonizing, humiliating, 
itching, burning, scaly, and pimply diseases of the SKIN, SCALP, and BLOOD, and humors, blotches, 
eruptions, sores, scales, crusts, ulcerations, swellings, abscesses, tumors, and loss of hair, whether 
simple or scrofulous, the CuticuRA REMEDIES are simply infallible. 

Cuticura, the great skin cure, instantly allays the most agonizing itching and inflammation, clears 
the skin and scalp of every trace of disease, heals ulcers and sores, removes crusts and scales, and 


restores the hair. 


Cuticura Soap, the greatest of skin beautifiers, is indispensable in treating skin 


diseases and baby humors. It produces the whitest, clearest skin and softest hands, free from pimple, 
spot, or blemish. CuTicunA RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier, cleanses the blood of all impurities 


and poisonous elements, and thus removes the CAUSE. 


CuticuRA REMEDIES are the only infallible cura. 


tives for every form of skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 


Cuticura REMEDIES are sold by druggists end chemists throughout the world. 
50 cents per box; Cuticura Soap, 25 cents; CuTicurRA RESOLVENT, $1.00 per bottle. 


Price: Cuticura, 


Prepared by 


Potter Drug AND CHEMICAL CoRPORATION, Boston, Mass. 
&@ Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases,”’ 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 100 testimonials. 





PLES, black-heads, red, rough, chapped, and 
oily skin prevented by CUTICURA Soap. 


Soft, witie . anh free from chaps anu 
redness, by using C UTICU cane Soap. 


HAND 

















REMINGTON srannane 
T y PEWRITER 





WON 


COLD & SILVER MEDALS 
Championship of the World, 


At Toronto, in open contest, Aug. 13, 1888. 


151 WORDS PER MINUTE, WITHOUT AN ERROR. 


The above is an authentic record _ 9 by Mr. Frank E. McGnrrin, at Detroit, on January 21, 1889, on a 


memorized sentence, thns BEA 
per minute, and placing the “ Re cr oh 
of certified work furnished on application. 


G ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS of correct work by 30 words 
” still further beyond reach of competition. 


Photographic copies 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 





FRED. 


BROWNS GINGER: <i... 
AND 
R COLIC. 





+, _s® DRESS SHIELDS 


Are Absolutely The Most 
Reliable. The Feather- 
). weight (Washable), 

Seamless Pure Rubber, 


Seamless Stockinette, etc. 
SOLD BY ALL LEADING 
DEALERS. 


SCOTCH 

HOSIERY. & 
Sort AND Durasce. AANa ED REN Ree RED Baa 
3 Shades sent for 10 cents. 


561 Broadway, N. Y. s &. LEESON & CO., Boston. 











For DARNING FINE 








You can live at home and make more money at work for ue 


than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Coste 
ly outfit FREE. Terms FREE. Address, TRUE & Co,, Augusta, Maine 


PARTED BANG” 


C.0.D. 
the m’fr for Dlust’d Srice hits 
S.Suraham, 71 State-st.(Cent’] Music Hall)Chicago 


100 SKEINS of EMBROIDERY SILK, » all psalm for 
50c. Mrs. L. Sunes, Jr., 256 Main St., Norfulk, Va. 





| est lap dog; 
es t lap dog 





Purveyor to their Majest sties, the Emperor of Russia, 
the Sultan of Turkey, and the King of Holland, His 
Royal Highness the Grand Duke of Oldenburg, and 
many other imperial and royal personages. 


Cesar and Minca 
ZAHNA, PROV. SACHSEN (PRUSSIA). 


Most renowned and extensive kennels in Europe; 
owners of many gold and silver medals from States 
and Expositions. We offer pet and watch dogs, from 
the biggest Ulmer Dog and St. Bernard to the small- 
also Setters, Pointers, Terriers, Grey and 
Brach Hounds. Permanent Exposition at Wittenberg 
a. Elbe, ‘* Bahnhof.” Stopping-place for all express 
trains. Hounds produced in the field if desired. 

Price-List in German and French, with pictures of 
abont 30 different breeds of dogs, free by mail. Pam- 
phiet: “The Nursing, Training, and Raising of Breed 
and Hunting Dogs,” containing 50 original pictures, at 
10 Rmks. —12.50 Francs—6 Guld.—or 5 Rub. Mailed at 
risk of the institution. Best guarantee given. Ex- 
port to all parts of the world. 


a er 
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Paris Costume Patterns. 


James McCreery & Co. 


Have just received a special 
invoice of elegant § Paris 
Robes which will be ex- 
hibited immediately. Each | 
robe is in an exclusive and 
individual design, wrought 
with“ Vineyard” Passemen- 
terie and applique work in 


original and intricate de- 
vices, The materials are 
superior ‘Costume Cash- | 


meres” and other fine wool- | - 
lens, woven expressly for | 
this purpose. Additional 
Novelties in French Dress | 
Goods by the yard, will also 
be shown. Our patrons are 
invited to make an early in- 
spection of these rare and 
beautiful goods, displayed in 
the Foreign Novelty Depart- 
ment, near the Eleventh 
Street Entrance. 


JAMES McCREERY & CO., 
Broadway and Ilth St. 


Le Boutillier Bros. 
Broadway and 14th St, N.Y, 


GLOVES. 

Ladies’ Pure Silk JERSEY GLOVES, Kid finish, 
choice colors, standard $1.00 quality 50c. 
Ladies’ 4-Button Real Kid Gloves, Embroidered 
Backs, Tans, Browns, and Slates, worth $1.40 per 


- 


DOR . ivcaess rere Tc aS neve Cees 


Ladies’ Re al Kid and 
** Foster” Lacing, 
Special Barguins, at 


SILES FROM AUCTION. 
100 pieces 21-inch Silk “IMPERATRICI 
assortment, new shades, new weave, 


Suede Gloves, 7 


.$1.25 


E,” splendid 
and very superior 


quality, worth $1.50, at. - 98e. 
50 pieces Double-warp BL AC K SU R AH SILKS, 
will be sacrificed at....... . 50c,. 


ENGLISH MOHAIRS. 
1 case English Mohairs........ ‘ -2le. 
1 case Striped Mohairs......... ahs 17¢. 
Double-width English Mohair Melange . 39¢e. 
Fine English Brilliantines (42 inch Terr. 
54-inch English Brilliantine, extra fine ..$1.00 


LINENS AND COTTONS. 


150 dozen all-linen Towels, large size, worth 22c. 





Hook | 
Embroidered Backs, Latest Style, | 


| 


WO 0.6 kbc cnn nesrtsoceesenress cess lie. | 
18-inch Bleached Crash, all Linen.... --TKCe | 
60-inch Loom Damask, heavy and fine, worth | 

Roc eve seks Gus Co cgcesetnunseueeeene “a 19e. 
8-4 Bleached Damask, extra fine, regular price, 

$1.00 shnnhek sedbacdbadaveces in 4 onsen 
GG Pratt OF te TOO. osc cc cecsccsccicccccsce Tc. 

10 yards only to each purchaser. 
ULAR csc sev ove ee ese doce TK. | 
10 yards only to each purchaser. 
€4 Lonsdale Cambric.....ccccccccccsccccsces 9X%e. 
16-4 Utica Sheeting... .ccccccvscssccccecccces 25e. 


New Catalogue, now in Press, mailed free. 


All mail matter should bear our street address, 


Broadway and 14th 8t., N. Y. 
Mme.BESSIE LAPAIX, 


For 25 Years on Broadway, 


Importer and Manufacturer of 


Fine Kmbraenes and Fancy Goods, 


has now removed 
to own new build- 
ing No. 23 W. 
30th St., bet. 
Broadway and 
Fifth Avenue. A 
specialty of this 
house is French 
Worsteds in all 
sizes. Tapestries 
and Needlework 
$and all materials 
for same, 







MADE WITH BOILING WATER. 


EPPS’s 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


COCOA 





MADE WITH BOILING MILK, | M 


LADIES’ TAILOR, 
19 East 21st St.,N.Y., 


Has now on exhibition the 
latest novelties suitable for 
Spring and Summer wear 
for Ladies’ Gowns, Jack- 
ets, and Coats. 

Especial attention is in- 
vited to latest models and 
designs received from Par- 
is, London, and 
which are exclusively my 
own selections. 


less Sit. 

Ladies residing away 
from New York ean have 
their garments made by 
sending measurement and 
=a bodice. <A perfect fit 
P guaranteed. 


Danadas jon 


ATTRACTIVE VALUES IN 


BLACK AND COLORED SILKS. 


Faille Frangaise, all silk, soft $1.19, 
$1.85, and $1.50 yard. 

Royal 
and $1.35 yard. 

Novelty Stripe and Brocade, new designs, $1.25, 
$1.44, and $1.50 yard. 














finish, 


Armure, new design, all silk, 98e., 


27-inch Figured India Silks, elegant designs, 
85e. and 98e. yard, 
24-inch Figured India Silk, 


5Oe., 58e., 65e 


exclusive designs, 
., and Te. yard. 
21-inch Figured Bengaline, light grounds, 79¢., 


worth $1.25 yard. 


24-inch Plain India Silk, every conceivable 
shade, 54e. yard. 

27-inch Plain India Silk, eve ry conceivable 
shade, T5e. yard, 


WASH GOODS DEP’T. 


Scotch Ginghams, stripes, plaids, and borders, 


20¢., 2e., 80e., B5e., and 40c. yard. 

Fine Satines, handsome French Styles, 12}e. 
yard, 

French Satines, one line special, 28e. yard. 
High Novelties, 30¢., 35¢., and 45e. a yard. 


- 


BROADWAY & 8th STREET, N. Y. 


—THE— 


“JUDIG” CORSET. 


REGISTERED. 





SOLE OWNERS, 


‘Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 


6th Ave. and 19th St., New York. 





As several houses are showing imitations of 
the Judie,” and representing it as the same 
Corset, we wish it to be distinctly understood that 
the genuine “Judie” Corset can only be had 
from or through us, either on this Continent or 
in Kurope. 

We take especial pride in recommending it to 
every lady. It improves all figures, and is the 
only corset made that reduces the size of the 
hips and lengthens the waist without injurious 
tight-lacing. 

Messrs. Simpson, Crawford & Simpson. 

Dear Sirs:—The new 

beautiful. 


Corsets are 
They fit perfectly in every way, and 


“ Judic” 


will, in my judgment, improve any figure. With 
thanks for those made to my order. 
I am, Yours cordially, 
LILLIAN RUSSELL. 


New York, Sept. 25, 1888. 
Washington, D. Cc 

INTERESTING TO THE LADIES, 

Mr. Geo. White, the leading Ladies’ Tailor of Wash- 
ington, has invented and c opyrig hted a perfect-fitting 
waist lining, c: alled “ White’s Glove-Fitting Ready-Cut 
Waist Linings.” They are guaranteed to fit, are made 
of the best Silesia, and are so perfectly traced that the 
most inexperienced can make a perfect and stylish 
fitting waist and sleeves. The price is 40c., costing 
only a trifle more than lining by the yard, and sav- 
ing the purchasing of paper “patterns. In ordering, 
send 40c. and 6c. for postage. The bust measure over 
the highest part only is necessary. 

GEO. W HIT E, 1110 F Street, WwW ashington, D.C, 


NECESSARY TO FINE WORK. 


A pair of Nickel-Plated Ideal Button-Hole Cutters; 
gauged three ways; the best made. $1.00 by mail. 


R. G. LEWIS, Chillicothe, 0. 


SHOPPING In New York of all kinds 
by a lady of experience, 
good taste, &c., without charge. Circular references. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 











PURCHASING AGENC y Mis. HELEN 


ECKER, 825 Broadway, New? Yor 


Vienna, | 


Riding Habits of fault- | 





$1.19, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 














Pears Soap 


HENRY WARD BEECHER wrote: 





recommend 


of it I ever 


Hing ard Buc 





“If CLEANLINESS is next to GOD- 
LINESS, soap must be considered as a means 
of GRACE, and 
mends MORAL 


a clergyman who recom- 
things should be willing to 


soap. I am told that my 


coMm- 


mendation of PEARS’ Soap has opened for 
it a large sale 
I am willing to stand by every word in favor 


in thee UNITED STATES. 


“uttered. A man must be fastidi- 


ous indeed who is not satisfied with it.” 





IS THE BEST, the most elegant, and the most economical 

E A RS’ of all soaps / nervral TOILET PURPOSES It is not only 
the most attractive, but the Amwvst and nest It is used 

and recommended by thousands of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized 
world, because, while serving as a detergent and cleanser, its emollient properties prevent 
the chafing and discomforts to which infants are so liable It has been established in 
London 100 years as ACOMPLEXION SOAP, has obtained 15 International Awards, 
and is now sold in every city in the world. It can be had of nearly all Druggists in the 


United States; but de sure that you 


ve 


ret the genuine, as there are worthless imitations. 








el& (No (9 


| /O 
Conia’ ble Kt € Ga: 


SUIT DEP’T. 


A fine Selection of 


SPRING NOVELTIES, 


MANTLES, 
COSTUMES, WRAPS. 


Drona wat y C We , 9th él. 


Darlington, 
Dai Aik O: 


seine Silks aud Silk Novelties, 


Light weights, in plain colors, checks, and stripes. 


SURAHS, LOUISIENNES, ARMURES, 
BLACK SILK FABRICS, 
Made 


expressly to our order, for Spring and 


| Summer Costumes. 





Louisienne Silks, 22 inches wide, $1.00, 
$1.10, $1.25, and $1.50 per yard. 

Faille Francaise, 22 inches wide, $1.25. 

The above are the most fashionable and dura- 
ble silks imported, and have the appearance of 
goods at double the cost. 


126%128 Cheodlwiwt St 
Philadelphia 





DRY GOODS Fe0M NEW voR, 


Mail Orders promptly anc 
uae filled. . LOWEST PRICES, 
Great Silk sale now going on. 

DO NOT FAIL to send for onrr NEW 
SPRING AND SUMMER FASHION 
CATALOGUE (just issued), mailed FREE. 

The last page gives full particulars of our extraor- 
dinary offer 


French Wool Dress Goods in Black | 
and Colors, Scotch Ginghams, Linen 


Lawns, Challies, French Sateens, &c., | 


at very attractive prices. 


23d St. Le Boutillier Bros. 
HA, SO, & 52 West 294 Sty MY City 
BLACK SILKS 


AT MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES. 
Best Makes and Fast Colors. Send for samples to 
WM. ROBERTS, 21 Lispenard Street, New York. 
Any length over 10 yards forwarded C. 0. D. 


| ip AND SQUARE RIBBON cm be procured 
from JOHN DANIELL & SONS, New York, 


Wiad) 


© wew voRK’* 
offerin ig their Latest Importation of 


| sratiaiee-stihceae 


LACES AND FLOUNCINGS, 


| Which for style s, artistic, n ovel, and 


SLINS, cannot be equa led, at 





Are Nou 


exquisite de- 
prices guaranteed 
lower than any other house. 

SPECIAL: 


40-inch BLACK CHANTILLY FLOUNCINGS, 


Rose and Spray Desian. . .93c. to $2 00 
Stripe Centre, Rose Border... . $1 95 to $2 75 
Directoire Patterns........ . $1.73 to $3.00 


16 inch, New Designs. eae ~ $1.85 to $2.50 
60 and 66 inch, New Desic MNS. . .&2.39 to $6 00 


40-inch SPANISH GUIPURE FLOUNCINGS, 


Vine and Spray, Le of Border ...... -89c. 
Rose and Spray.... $1 25 
Assorted Designs anid Que ul lities $1 50 to $3.00 


4§-inch BLACK DRAPER NETS. 


Sty iped and Figured. . .85c. to $2.00 
| Small Patterns. .........0c00e- 97c. to $2.00 
| Plain La “ey pad éucetcecnds 90c. to $1.69 
| Figured La Tosea......2+++.. $1.07 fo $1.50 
| COREG TGR. sevice sciaednne $1.45 to $2.00 
| 40-inch NORMANDY VALENCIENNE FLOUNCINGS, 
Assorted Designs aR ehecwe per yard, 49c. to $1 50 
} Immense assortment of new patte rn Oriental, 
| Fedora, Point de Geéneé, Medici, Valencienne, Tor- 


chon, &e., Laces of all widths and qualities. 


HEMSTITCHED EMBROIDERIES, 


2 
Novelties in 


Ruffling and Fancy Neck Wear, 
Ribbons, 
Dress Trimmings, Buttons, &c. 


ss 


em Their illustrated Fashion Catalogue for 
Spring and Summer indispensable to parties pre- 





| vented by distance from doing their own shopping 
in New York, will he mailed on receipt of SLY 
| CENTS for Postage 


Sixth Avenue & 20th Street. 


CoAT BINDINGS |g 


mm \u\Ano BRAIDS. /t 





tion and throat diseases; better 
than change of climate; intelligence commends 
it ; used at patient’s home by inhalation at low cost. 
|. Write J, P. GEPPERT, M.D., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


. is t the best - known 
Qxyge n cu re remedy forconsump- 





’ ‘EY , 
FACETLIA. 
HIS PUEM ON SPRING 
Poet reads to the Baby. 
Ou, joy, the vernal gladsome spring is here ; 
A genial warmth pervades the atmosphere ; 
The birds are twitt’ring in the budding trees, 
And over the lilac bushes hum the bees: 
Relaxed at last are hoary winter's throes— 


Voice from the Kitchen 


Hi, George! come here. The water-pipes is froze. 


CARLYLE SMITH, 
— 


HE HAD WATCHED HIS PARENT. 
Bosny father is a * Look, pa, what I 
got for my birthday a regular little grocery store 
Huw Farner (indulygently). “Oh yes; that’s very 


whose proce 


I 
Bouny. “ Ain't it, though! 
and sugar, e, and 
ain’t no sand drawer.” 
—_——~>—— 
If the pugilist’s health runs down, he should besent 
to Spa 


Little places for coffee, 


und pic say, though, pa, there 


————_»—___—_. 


“Thank you,” cried the reporter, who was thrown 
out of the window. “ You wouldn't tell me anything 
about the ball, but you've given me facts for a boss 
outrage column. Again I thank you.” 

satsctaedisenlipiibemensitin 

“T’'d send him that clock for a present,” said the 

bridegroom's friend, sadly, *‘ only it won't go.” 
a < 
A SURPRISE IN STORE FOR MRS. COBWIGGER. 

Mrs. Brown, “ Are you sure, dear, this is the book 
Mrs. Cobwigger lent us? 

Brown, ** Quite sure 


It’s the one I spilt the bottle 
of ink over.” 


— 
The observant high private is probably aware that 
drilling is entirely manual labor, so that we do not 
find it necessary to inform him of the fact. 
- Spree 
ANSWERED 
Teaourn, “It seems you are never able to answer 
any of my questions. How is this, my little boy? 
Lirrie Jounnig. “If TL kuew the things you asked 
me, ma’am, dad wouldn't go to the trouble of sending 


> 


Some one has asserted that merit is relative, but 


there are very few who can see merit in their rela- 


Lives, 
— 
Mas. Parvenv. “* What do you think of our statue 
of Venus ?” 
Miss Watpo 
to me rather har« 
Mus. Parvenv. 


In marvie, 


*T must confess that the face seems 


“Perhaps you forget that it is done 





- end 


HIS HARD YEAR. 

YOUNG BROTHER. “I'VE HAD A HARD TUs- 
SLE TO KEEP IN GOOD HEALTH SOMETIMES, 
WHY, ONE YEAR I DRANK NOTHING BUT MILK, 
AND ATE NO SOLID FOOD WHATEVER.’ 

ELDER BROTHER. “ BLessep IF I 
NOT KNOWN YOU EVER SINCE yo 
BORN, AND | HAVE BEEN WITH You 
TIME, BUT I CAN'T 
YEAR.” 

YOUNG BROTHER, “ My FiRst.” 


HAVE 
WERE 
ALL THE 
REMEMBER ANY SUCH 


NOT A DESERVING CHARITY. 
“Help for China, eh!” said Wilkins 


“You ought 
to see my help go for my china, 


It's awful.” 
PETE BEE 
THE WARS HE WAS IN. 


“You weren’t in the wars. You weren't born.” 
“No; but I got here in time for the mem-wars.” 








APRIL 

“HA! WHAT HAVE WE HERE? A GOOD FAT 
WALLET, AND ON THE 18ST OF APRIL TOO. 
WELL, I'M VERY BADLY OFF AT PRESENT, BUT 
AM SCARCELY YOUTHFUL ENOUGH TO BE 
TAKEN IN BY A LITTLE THING LIKE THAT. 
I'LL JUST STAND BY AND SEE WHO'S FOOLISH 
ENOUGH TO TRIFLE WITH 8O OLD A JOKE.” 


GREAT BIG 
WELL, ISN'T THIS LUCKY!” 


AARPER’S BAZAR. 














| Abts, 


APRIL. 
Oh, this is the season of much jocularity ; 
Practical joking has great popularity. 
Really good sense is a wonderful rarity 
In this unrhymable time. 


In wonderful colors we see femininity; 

Bonnets bear birdlets and buds to infinity ; 

Man, fond of smiling, has all things to grin at he 
Wants in this beautiful clime. 


Sinners by this time of Lent have satiety ; 
Long for.a little bit more of variety— 
Tired of piety; 
Loudly rejoice that the bells of society 
Soon will*ring out their glad chime. 


Beauteous month, I admit, with humility, 
Rhymesters of my sort are lacking ability 
F’er to sing rightly thy gorgeous Aprility 
That is, O Taurus, in rhyme. 
Joun Kenprick Banus 





IT WAS NOT THERE. 
you tell me where I can find ‘Rienzi’s Ad- 
asked a young lady of a clerk in a Brooklyn 
book-store. 

* Have you looked in the directory ?” he replied. 


$< ———— 


** Car 
dress’ ? 


Barrels are very useful in this world, particularly to 
candidates for office and clergymen. 


FIRST. 


“MY GOOD GRACIOUS ALIVE! HERE's A 


WALLET FULL OF BANK-NOTES! 





‘ A 4 
eg eo at Mie se 








(In the pantry.) 


“THERE! THEY'RE ALL IN AT LAST. 
GET, BREAKFAST—YOU’RE HALF AN 
LATE.” 











(In the. kitchen.) 


“Yis,MUM,IN WAN MINYIT. GET IN THERE, 
YE SPALPEEN, IT’S IVER SINCE FOIVE O'CLOCK 
YEZ BEEN HARRASSIN’ AV ME.” 








ser 








RUETL EES T. 





A SAINTS HALO. 


(Continued from page 291.) 





apparent to him that without the wedding clothes 
of that eternal stitching, without the frosted and 
silvered wedding-cake, without that wedding bon- 
net over which his mother’s fancy was expending 
itself, there could certainly be no wedding. 

It was true that Mrs. McAlpine, after a languid 
fashion, was exerting herself about a wedding 
bonnet for Rose. Having overcome her first ob- 
jections and her sense of desolation, and having 
used up her accusations as to the ingratitude and 
enormity of the whole proceeding, and having 
found that Miss Lovisy was making her very com- 
fortable and recognizing her halo, she had made 
up her mind that, at all events, there must be a 
wedding hat for the bride; and as she could not 
do such a secular and strength-requiring thing as 
to go shopping herself, the milliner had made her 
a series of visits before the little marvel of uncut 
velvet and delicate ostrich plumes, with just a 
spray of autumn leaves at one side, was altogether 
to Mrs. MeAlpine’s liking, and quite in keeping 
with Rose’s suit of gray thibet and swan’s-down. 
“It’s very frivolous,” said Mrs. McAlpine, read- 
jusung her halo after she had tried on the bon- 
net herself. “But then marriage is frivolous 
too—especially Rose’s—and with Will Wallace. 
Oh, how differently I should feel if you were 
going to marry that young missionary !” 

“ And be eaten up by cannibals!” roared Ted 
iy, to whom this view was even less agreeable 
than the other. 

A day came at last in which Teddy might have 
thought he was packed off to school with singu- 
lar energy and an uncommon luncheon; but he 
had a huge parcel besides out under the fence in 
the snow to lug along on his sled, and he did not 
that morning require a great deal of urging. It 
was after a triumphant success at school, in which 
the boys had unanimously voted him to be a fel 
low after their own stomachs, as he dispensed to 
them huge fragments of a most bounteous and 
beguiling dainty, around which hovered all the 
gales of Araby the Blest, as well as premonitions 
of future draughts of aromatic tincture of rhu- 
barb, castor-oil, and other Oriental founts of heal- 
ing, that Teddy dragged home his empty sled, and 
found the table set with geranium blossoms and 
china in the little dining-room, Miss Lovisy bus- 
tling about the pantry, his mother on the parlor 
sofa by the brightly blazing fire, in her bost gown 
and a new cap, and Rose standing in the sunshine 
that poured through the window full of her tlow- 
ers, in her gray thibet and swan’s-down 


Danae 
tose, 


suit, her- 
self as blushing, as sweet, as lovely as a flower, 
the pretty bonnet on the table, and Will, as hand- 
some, as proud, as sparkling as a young Apollo 
beside her. 
“Will here 
ing to himself, 
Was there 
a wedding ?—There 
wedding-cake, can there, 


’ 


in the daytime?” Teddy was say- 
“ And the minister at the gate ? 

then, after all, going to be 

can’t be a wedding without 

ma ?” asked Teddy. 

» child!” said his mother, 


-was there, 


“ Hlow absurd you are 
wearily. 

“ Nor without a bonnet ?” 

And just then in bustled Miss Lovisy, her cap 
strings flying, her face flushed, this skirt pinned 
up, that dragging. “ Oh, I don’t know—lI don’t 
know,” she was crying, “ wliat we 
dear! Oh, gracious! I’m all out of breath 
Mis’ McAlpine, ma’am, something's 


shall do! 
my 
yone with the 
I can’t find it high or low.” 

“Of course you can’t,” cried Teddy; “ 
that wedding-cake to-day. And it 
wedding now; it’s me and the 
And here goes for the bonnet!” 
swift swoop the lovely little 
ostrich pluine, and 


wedding-cake. 
I gave 
away ain’t 
cake fellows. 
And with one 
bonnet, 
autumn leaf, 

of that fire, and curling up like 
bark and vanishing in smoke. ‘ There 
any wedding here to-day!” cried the triumphant 
Teddy. ‘“ You can’t be married without the bon- 
net and the cake.” 

Oh, Teddy ! Teddy!” cried Rose, 
and opening her arms to him, 
this morning.” 

There was a bewildered moment in which hea- 
ven and earth reeled. And then to what other 
refuge could he fly, after all, but to those faith- 
less arms of hers? He plunged toward them, 
but he was arrested midway by a sound, an awful 
sound that he had never heard before. It was 
his mother’s voice. “Theodore McAlpine!” No, 
certainly, ht had never heard his mother’s voice 
before. “ Roderick Vich Alpine, Dhu ho iero!” 
nothing to it. In another moment Mrs 
McAlpine, half rising from her easy-degree, had 
waylaid and caught him, pulled him back, and 
thrust him over her knee, and holding his strug- 
gling, kicking feet fast under her other knee, 
had taken—oh no, not her slipper, there was far 
too weak to that, but from the 
the sofa a bair-brush, kept there for hasty toilette 
purposes, and had administered a dozen as smart 
slaps as the back of the implement and the 
strength of her arm, inspired by the accompani- 
ment of Teddy’s rousing roars, could master. And 
in that moment, and the next moment, I will as- 


uncut velvet, 
was in the middle 
blazing bireh 


won't be 


was 


a sole recesses of 


sert, let who will or not believe me, that for the | 


first and only time in all her life the saintly Mrs. 
McAlpine’s halo sat perfectly straight. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


WEAK KIDNEYS 


BACKACHE 


Weak and Painful Kidneys, Aching 
Sides, Back, and Chest, Rheumatic, Sciatic, Sharp, 
and Muscular Pains, relieved in one minute by 
the ‘ . : . 
fet Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster iv 
only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plaster. 
25 cte.; 5 for $1. At druggists, or of Porren 
anv Cuemioau Co., Boston. 


Oh | 


stooping down | 
“T was married | 


DANGEROUS FOOD ADULTERATION. 

Ir consumers prefer to buy an adulterated ar- 
ticle of food because it can be had at a lower 
price, they undoubtedly have the right to do so, 
provided the adulterants are not of a character 
injurious to health, If such articles are not 
falsely sold as pure and the customer is not de- 
ceived as to their real character, the transaction 
is not illegitimate. 

But the great danger in the traffic in adul- 
terated food arises from the deception that is 
practised by manufacturers usually classing such 
goods as pure. This is almost invariably done 
when the adulterant is one that is injurious to 
health. For instance, manufacturers of alum 
and lime baking powders not only fail to inform 
the public of the real character of their goods, 
but carefully conceal the fact that they are made 

from these poisonous articles. Most of these 
| manufacturers also claim that their articles are 
| pure and wholesome, while some go still further 

and proclaiin boldly that they are cream-of-tar- 
tar goods, or even the genuine Royal Baking 

Powder itself. 

In New Jersey, recently, the manufacturer of an 
alum baking powder tried to get an injunction 
to prohibit the health authorities from investi- 
gating the subject or publishing the results of 

| their analyses. He was unsuccessful, and the 
| authorities published the fact that his powder 
was made from alum, and warned the public 
against the use of alum and phosphate powders. 

The large profits from the manufacture of lime 
and alum baking powders has placed many of 
them in the market. They are to be found in 
the stock of many dealers, who urge their sale 
because of the large profit to be made upon them. 
It is not, however, a reputable business for any 
dealer to traffic in unwholesome goods that have 
been condemned by the health authorities, 
that have to be sold by disguising their 
character, 





and 


know to be pure and wholesome, they should ask 
the dealer to guarantee that it does not contain 
alum. 

Pure baking powders are one of the chief aids 
to the cook in preparing perfect and wholesome 
food While to be obtained of well- 
established reputation, like the Royal, of whose 
purity there has never question, it is 
proper to avoid all others. 
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>*LABLACHE += 


(taane wanx.) 


FACE POWDER, 


BOSTON. B. “Levy. — ASS 


EVER BLOOMING. 1 
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From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
Boston Tugatre, Oct. 4, 
Ben Levy, Esq., 34 West St. 
N all my travels I have 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that it is the best Powder in the market. 
I have used it for the past 10 years, and can safely 
advise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours, 
MARGUERITE FISH. 
The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
perfect toilet preparation in use. It purifies and 
hbeantifies the complexion. Mailed to anv address on 
receipt of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN I & CO., 
French Perfumers, 34 West St., Boston, 


1888. 


Mass, 


Walter M. Lowney’s 
recess GhOCOLAtES 


in Foam Metal Boxes 
$1.00 per Pound. 


Larger Packages by Bon-Bons. 


Express. 
Retail Branch, 45 West St., Boston 


ISASPINALL'S 
NI Gi Siri 
WAM EL 


A HOUSEHOLD NECESSITY—MADE IN EV 
ERY COLOR, SHADE OR TINT—IN TINS, 


Best 
in the 
World. 


and 





The | 


Deve | 


READY FOR USE, 25 AND 50 CTS. BATH 
ENAMEL TO RESIST BOILING WATER, IN 
TINS, 60 CTS. 

Sole Agent for the United States, 


E. ASPINALL, 98 and 100 Beekman St., NW. Y. 


THE LATEST. 

HE N. Y. OTTOMAN and 

DUET PIANO STOOLS, 
the best ever invented. Also, 
all kinds of Piano Stools, Mu- 
sic Cabinets, Piano Covers, 
and Scarfs. Fine Grand and 





Upright Piano Covers made | 


: “to order.’ Catalogues on 


application F. Nerrrer, 390 | 
near bene. Broad- | 


Canal St., 


way, N.Y. Established 1848, 


L ATEST STYL ES OF WEDDING AND | 


VISITING CARDS, 
Work done in the Highest Style of the Art. Send 
for Price-list and Samples. Plate and 50 cards, $1.00. 


| JOHN BR. ROSE, 150 Nassau St,, N.Y. 


true | 
When consumers are importuned to | 
take some other powder for the Roval, which they | 


always endeavored to find 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


BLOOMING SPRING 

As the spring season advances the fashionable 
modistes are creating wonderful designs in ladies’ 
apparel, which will eclipse all previous attempts 

Mr. Bloom, of No. 287 Fifth Ave., 
us some novelties heretofore unknown on this 
side of the Atlantic. One crepon costume, adapted 
for summer wear, the petticoat white, embroidered 
in beige; the style is Grecian. The soft, cling- 
ing drapery is of beige crepon embroidered in 
white. The waist is slightly encircled with an 
écharpe, combined of the two materials, richly 
embroidered and heavily fringed. 

One costume, style Odalisque, a combination of 
crepe de chine, Bengaline and Persian 
embroidery. The general tout ensemble is rav- 
ishing in effect. light straw, very deli 
cate rose pink, mousse green, and hunter’s green 
are so combined that one 
other. 

An elegant empire black-lace costume 
brick-red brocade India silk covered with em- 
pire black, fine-wrought netting; front and back 
of corsage and skirt of old rose surah, shirred 
rather full and superbly embroidered in fine jets. 

We few very handsome 
Martha Washington costumes, intended to be 
worn at the coming Centennial Inauguration ball. 
One was made of black satin striped grenadine, 
embroidered in small bunches of roses and foli- 
age of natural colors, a moiré glace petticoat 
shaded in the exact colors of floral designs, with a 
deep band of velvet around the bottom, the neck 
encircled with a fichu of fine mulle de sur- 
rounded with an old lace as fine as spider’s web- 
bing. 

A second 
turquotse 


has shown 


? 


velvet, 
Colors, 


shade melts into the 


is of 


were also shown a 


soie 





style in 
satin-quilted 
with three 
trimming to 


in similar 
rose-colored 
petticoat, sleeves, trimmed 
ruffes of Venetian points, 
correspond.— Tribune. 


was made 
with 


one 
blue, 
elbow 


Iie ck 


‘The Ov Oils “fk Lucca, Calci, inst Buti in 





Or Jan 28 
nw ats 


eck’s Pat. Improvep 


sack CHERRY BEOOGOLE. 
“CURE DEAF’: 


or call on F, HISC ‘Ox, 853 Bro. mulway, Name this paper. 


Tus- 


cany are esteemed the Finest in the World.”—Refort 
on Agriculture in Italy by the Italian State Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, 
(Relaztone intorno alle Condizioni dell’ Agricoltura. 
Ministero d’Agricoltura Industria e Commercio.) 


esty’s Consuls, No. 6, 
ESTABLISHED 
1836. 


1885 





Rome. 


Vol. I 


-» p. 587. 


S. RAE & CO. gua: — e their Finest Sublime LUCCA 
OIL tobe: CENUINE TUSCAN OLIVE OIL > 
the CHOICEST QUALITY and absolutely PURE, 


selected from the best growths of the above-named 


districts. 


S. RAE & CO. have been the largest Exporters of Finest Lucca 
Oil to England for the last 40 years.—See Rep 
, p. 318. 


S. RAE & CO. 


orts from Her May- 


LEGHORN, 
CANY, 


TUS- 
ITALY. 


Wholesale . diinte aad L[mporters : 


FRANCIS H.LEGGETT & CO.,West Broadway, Franklin,and 


JAMES A. HAYES & CO., 9 and 11 ¢ 
SPRAGUE, WARNER & CO., Ran 
FRANK A. SARTORI, 103 Walnut Stre 


Write to Agents for copy of Prima 


Fruit). 


6 Single Dahlias, assorted colors.| 
4 Double Dablias, assorted colors flaked 
2 se a (White Cac- 12 Ar tree ( 
s Dah eans, pure 

18 Gladiolt Trenchleyensi, daz 

ling sca 

12 Gladioli Gandxvensle in three 
amed varieties 1 Lillam speciosam roseum. 
18 Gladioli Gandavensis, assorted 


3 Ricuardla 





The bulbs are packed in Holland, and we reccive shi; 
Purchaser pays express charge from New 


MADAME JOSEPHINE GiLLES ET CIE., 


17 Avenue de I/’Opera, Paris, 


| Many years with MAISON LAUR. English well spoken, 


30 PP+> 10 beautiful engravings. 


6 — Ne plus Ultra, deer 
od wt 


Galtonia) Candl- 


3 Liniaes Tigrinum splendens, 


1 ape Caen monstrosum| 6 Pearl tuberoses, do 
(lata 
(Calla) alba macu- 


Pamphlet on Cultivation Free with Each Order. 


York City for the Un ted States, 


Address the sole agent, J, TER KUILE, 31 Broadway, New York. P. 0. Box 2494. 


Q7PSend stamp for Spring Bulb catalogue and catalogue of Roses, Carnations, Chrysanthemums, ete. 


PARIS DRESSES AND MANTLES. | | 


FREE | 


tists, which sell at ents 
for postage to WM. WHITLOCK, 37 W. 22d St. 


Varick Sts., New York,N.Y. 


ommercial Street, 
street 
, Philade 

RAE’S LUCCA OIL is kept by most first-class Grocers. 
it, please write to the nearest Agent, who will have it deli 


and Michiga , Chicago, Il 
Iphia, Pa 

If vou find any diffic 
vered at y yur resi lence by 


ulty in g 
a retail Gre 


trborum (the Olive-tree and its 


Please mention this Paper. 


———— 
HAVE YOU SHEN INGALLS’ 


HOME MAGAZINE ? 


Single Copies, 5c. $1 per Year. 
It is a FINELY ILLUSTRATED MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE OF 64 PAGES, devoted to HOME 
DECORATION, FANCY WORK, ART PAINT=- 
ING, DOMESTIC HELPS FOR THE HOME, 
ete. LIDA and M. J. CLARKSON, the 
POPULAR ARTISTS and AUTHORS, write 
only for INGALLS’' HOME MAGAZINE. This 
Magazine, once in three months, contains a 


Full Page Colored Plate. 


Also full directions for its treatment, being 
reproductions from Original Paint- 
ings by Lida Clarkson. The Four 
Colored Plates are worth the price of a year’s 
subscription. 


SAMPLE COPY TEN CENTS. 


Tf you wish to examine the Magazine before 
subscribing, send us your full address and 
10c. and we will send you a SAMPLE COPY, 
containing a Full Page Colored Plate 
y LIDA CLARKSON, printed in the eract 
colors in which it is to be painted, entitled 


“IN THE GLOAMING.” 


The Magazine also gives full instructions 
for painting it. Address 


INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE, LYNN, MASS, 











ROOZEN’S SPECIAL SPRING COLLECTION, ¥° 202252. 


Direct from the Famous Bulb Farms of Ant. Roozen & Son, Overveen (near Haarlem, ' Hollands 


3 — ~<a orange-red 


3 Pi Formosissima, scarle 
with golden d 


3 — Tigrinum Spotted Tiger 6 Amaryllis Candida major, pale 


pinkish white 

12 Commelyna taberosa, blue and 
white varieties 

able white. 

6 Helianthus taberenany yellow. 


ons throug 


r zhout the season. 
nate m Te 


mto for Canada. 


areca a apne ge | 
g containing 60 sketches of 
re ¢ olored Pictures repro- 
il iced from originals by the best ar- 
from 10 to 30 each. Send stamp 


, N. ¥. 





HARPER’S BAZAR. SUPPLEMENT, 





[Ser Pace 290.] 
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KID CLOVES. 
CAUTION 


Kid Gloves bearing imitations of 
our Lacing Hooks are offered for 
sale. 

The genuine Foster Glove Hooks 
do not catch in Fringe, Laces, &c., 
nor accidentally unfasten. 

All Gloves with genuine Foster 
Lacings are stamped 

FOSTER'S PATENTS. 
Demand them and see that you get them. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
FOSTER, “PAUL & oo 


Manufacturers. 





Graceful Form, 


Perfectly 
Com AD In 





AME FOY'S > 
Skirt. Supporting Corset 


t i e market. Sold by leading 
on? mike by Paula. 40 for High or Low bust. 
FOY. HARMON & CHADWICK, New Haven, Conn. 


HYMALAYAN SHAWLS. 

We have discovered that certain shawls, 
not of our manufacture, are made and sold in the United 
States of Americ a under the name of “ Hymalayan” or 
* Himalayan” shawls, or bearing tickets which are im- 
itations of our trade-mark, registered according to Act 
of Congress, to which trade-mark we are ex¢ lusively 
entitled, and of which the words “ Hymalayan” and 
* Himalayan ” form part. We hereby call attention to 
section 364 of the New York Penal Code, and give no- 
tice that we shall institute criminal proceedings against 
any person found so infringing our rights, in addition 
to resorting to our other legal remedies. 

Dated this 15th day of February, 1889. 

W. BLISS & 
Chipping Nerton, 


Notice, 


SON, 
gland. 





Pa SRS eee LT lied 
French, German, Spanish, = 
Italian and Latin, 


You can, by ten weeke’ study, mastereither of these Lan- = 
guages sufficiently for every. «day and business conversation, ® 
= by DR. R. ri ROSENTHAL’S celebrated MEISTERSCH- @ 

AFT SYSTEM. Terms €5.00 for books of each language, = 

= with cater of answers to questions, and correction of 5 
© exercises. Sample copy, Part I., 25 cents. Liberal terms : 
@ to teachers. Latin, Part I ° ail published, price, 50 cents, 
Meisterschaft Publishing Oo., Boston, Mass, 
SUSAR NAAN E SEE E Bee eee 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
Lt est Penrest OF PENS 











Mind 


PARLOA’S cooK BOOK. 

Large Quarto. Tithegrephed Cover. Over 
100,000 Parloa Cook Books have been = suld. 
Mailed on receipt of 30 ets, by any book<eller, or, 


ESTES & LAURIAT, Boston, Mass. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 





READY FOR USE. REQUIRE ONLY HEATING. 


Oxtail. Vegetable. 
French Bouillon. eee 
Tomato. flock Turtle. 
Printanier. Pon 

Beef (or Soup and Bouilli). 


Green Turtle. 
Terrapin. 
Chicken. 
Mullagatawny. 
Consomme. 
Mutton Broth. 


In 1}¢-Pint Glass Jars, Quart, Pint, and ‘-Pint Cans. 


CLAM BROTH, 


PUT UP LIN GLASS JARS. 
We ask for a trial and a comparison with 
any other brand on the market. 





The excellent quality of these Soups lias caused them 

| to be exclusively served on the Palace, Buffet, or 

Parlor Cars of the Pullman, Wagner, Union, 

Monarch, Chicago, Alton and Intercolonial 
Railroad of Canada Co. 


S®™ Send us 14 cents to help pay express and receive 


| a sample can, your choice. 


101 Warren Street, New York. 


Crosse & Blackwell's 
FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 


Made from Ene lish Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 
ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


IN THE UN 


Sold by Grocers, 


ITED STATES, 


LieBic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stock for Soups, 
Made Dishes,and Sauces. As Beef Tea, “an invaluable 
tonic.” Annual sale 8,000,000 jars, 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus 
von Liebig’s signature in blue across label, 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 


| LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L't’d, London. 


TO THE LADIES. 


Mile. GOLDSCHMIDT’S CREME D’ELEGANCE. 


A preparation long and successfully used by French 
and English ladies to develop the bust, producing 
a permanently healthy, firm, and fall bosom. Suc- 
cess guaranteed. Correspondence confidential. Order 
from Druggist or mailed direct, securely sealed, for $2 

M. F. CLARKE, Sole Agent for the U.S. 
Wholesale Depot, 266 Greenwich Street, New York. 
Sealed Circulars Free. 





Whatis Yuceat Yucca is simply an extract from 
the far-famed Yucca plant, and the only extract that 
contains the cleansing and curative properties ofthe 
root. Prin matter descriptive of the wonderful 
effects of Yucea on those who have used it, sent free 
on peptic ation to home office. 

YUOOA has just been introduced to the wade, ane 
ye = ean, probally buy it at the nearest Dru it 
not, sen 


For 15 years I was annoyed 


my throat, unpleasant breath 
and severe pain in my head. 
My sense of smell was much 
impaired. I have overcome 
these troubles with Ely’s 
Cream Balm.—I. B. Case, 
Prop’r Secour House, B’kelyn. 


_ PEERLESS DYES 
Moles and Superflu: 


B BEA 1 ) Hair permanent- 


ty removed, Flesh increased or reduced. Complex- 
ions beautified. The Form developed, Hair, Brows 
and Lashes colored and restored. Interesting Book 
(sent sealed), 4c. Mme. Velaro. 414 W, 47th 
St., N. ¥. City. Mention this paper. 


FREE 


Are the BEST. 
SoLD BY Dave GGISTs. 


Wrinkles, Black- 
heads, Pimples, 
Freckles, Pittings, 





Our mammotn illustrated circular on Dress 
Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys 








| th 

| arous sing with the ROSEBUD OF HE os the whole physical energy of the human frame. 

1 classes of society, 

| jilitated is that BEECHAWS PILLS HAVE THE LARGEST SALE OF ANY PATENT MEDICINE 
IN THE WORLD. 

pared only by THOS, BEECHAM, St. Helens, Lancashire, England. 

F. ALLEN & €O., 365 and 367 Canal St., New York, Sole Agents 





tem. Address Rood Magie Seale Co., Quincy, LIL 


accomplish. Address Mme. Juntan, 48 E. 20th St., N.Y 


| 


with catarrh, discharges into | 


SUPPLE MENT. 








PAINLESS. E 


THE 
GREAT ENGLISH 
MEDICINE. 


CHAM'e 


WORTH 
A GUINEA A 
BOX. 


For Bilious and Nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain in the Stomach. Sick Headache, Giddiness, 
Fulness, and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of 


Shortness of Breath, 
and 
| MINUTES, 


Appetite, 
Dreams, 


TWE This is no fiction. 


all Nervous and Trembling Sensations, &c, 
Every sufferer i Bm rt invited to try one 


Costiveness, Seurvy, Blote’ nee = the Skin, Disturbed Sleep. Frightful 


FIRST DOSE WILL GIVE RELIEF IN 
Box of these 


Pills, and they will be acknowledged to be a Wonderful Medicine.—“ Worth a guinea a box.” 


BEE 


WEAK STOMACH, 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC: 
muscular System; restoring 
‘facts admitted by thousands, in al 
Del 


are 
md 
Full directions with each Box. 
Pre 


Sold by Druggists generally. B. 


<CHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will quickly restore females to complete health. 


IMPAIRED DIGESTION, DISORDERED LIVER, 


‘ few doses will work wonders 8 the Vital Organs ; 
¢ long-lost Complexion; bringing back the 


Fora 


Sivenatbening 
keen edge of appetite, and 

These 
Nervous 


and one of the best guarantees to the 


for the United States, who (if your druggist does not keep them) 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON RECEIPT or PRICE, 25 OENTS A BOX. 








eA ABLISH 
Y 10 ° 


' Tricopherous 


FOR ' 


ire ( THE HAIR 
®/ 


Is not only the oldest 
and cheapest, but the 
most useful preparation 
for preserving, restoring, 


BARRY’'S 


oe; 
ra 
y\ 
if 


fi ms 
“uy | (" 
Pen 


to the public. It is recommended by our best Chemists 
and Physicians, 
fully used in all parts of the world. 

BARCLAY &C0.,44 Stone St.,.N.¥.C€ ity. 


FASHIONABLE HAIR. 


Sent to your own door by Mail 
or Expre ss, Send for Illustrated 
Circular, showing all the latest 
D styles of 
Waves, Bangs, 
and Switches. 
LADIES’ AND GENTS’ 
WIGS A SPECIALTY. 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 
JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


he Great Secret of the, 
HartzMountains,Germa 
restore the song of Cage 
their ailments & keepthem 
It makes canaries sing,even 
feathers, Sent by mail on 

Sold by all druggist. 
Bird Food Co., 400 N. 


Canary Breeders of the 
ny. Bird Manna will 
3irds, will prevent 

in good condition, 
while shedding 
receipt of 15 cts. 
Directions free. 

St., Phila.,Pa 


Bandy. Legs Prevented. 


} The Patent Corset Shoes 


are recommended by Physicians and 
eA 
wv 


Surgeons for children learning to walk 
SU PE naa OUS HAIR. 


and those troubled with weak or 
sprained ankles. Send aN’ for cata- 
Mme. Julian’s S 
cific is the only unfai ~~ 


logue. B. NATHAN 

221 6th Avenue, New York. 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfige= 


urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 
vertised poisonous stuffs can 


SOFT WHITE HANDS 


removes rinks the and 
j 


ras 288 Tet OF. ROSES. and delicately tints the nails 


and fingertips. A sweet! 
c uliar exc ellence. 

P. BEERS, Pruegist, New Nave, (t. 4 
Salesman Any N. H. Physician. Mention this paper. 


Mrs. 6. = 


Parlors, 224 Fifth Ave. 
CELEBRATED HAIR GOODS. 
Exquisite New Styles, and 
at prices most extremely low. 
Send for Illust. Catalogue. 


224 FIFTH AVE., New York. 


AN BLAS 


= COCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NuTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 
For PUDDINGS, PIES anoCAKES. 
d by bes In pound and 
half-pound 


. Ask your Grocer for it, 
tria — free on request. 
CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 


1844). 














and has been extensively and success- | 


Frizzes, | : 
| system, you can regain health and strength 





MACEE’S 
EMULSION 


No other proprietary medicine has the 
endorsement of Physicians to the same ex 
tent. 

None is used in Hospital practice with so 
large a percentage of satisfactory results. 

No other remedy has cured so many cases 
of 


_CONSUMPTION 


and beautifying the hair which has ever been offered | 


and other Pulmonary Diseases. 


SCROFULA 


| is entirely eradicated from the system by its 
} use. 


It is as easy to take as Maple Syrup or 
Honey, and can be retained by the most del- 
icate stomachs without nausea. 


1F YOY have a Cold, Cough, Bron- 


chitis, Dyspepsia, or a generally run-down 


quickly by the use of 


MACEE’S 
EMULSION 


Ask your Druggist for it, and take only that labelled 


A. MAGEE & CO., Lawrence, ‘Mass. 


FLOWER SEEDS 
Varieties, F R EE! 


An Unparalleled + ppd 
on stat ‘Sr biish 

le Publick tna 
‘Tne Lapixs’ Wor.ip 

is a mammoth 16-page, 64 col- 
umn fllustrated paper for ladies 
and the family circle. It is de- 
voted to stories, poems, ladies’ 

fancy work artistic needlework, 
home decoration, housekeeping, 

fashions, hygiene, juvenileread- 
ing, etiquette, etc. We want 
100,000ladies togivethia elegant 
paper 4 trial, because we know that 
avery larce| proportion of them will 
like it so well that they will become permanent aub- 
scribers. With this object in view we now make the 
following colossal offer: Upon receipt of only 12 Cents in 
silver or stamps, we will send The Ladies’ Ww ‘orld for Three 
Montha, and to each subscriber we will also send, Free and 
* paid, a large and magnificent Collection of Choltce 
‘lower Seeds, two hundred varieties, including Pansies, 
Verbenas,Chrysanthemums, Asters, Phiox Drummondil, Balsam, 
Cypress Vine, Digitalis, etc., etc. Remember, twelve cents pays 
for the paper three months and this entire magnificent collection 
of Choice Flower Seeda, put up by a first-class Seed House and 
warranted fresh and reliable. Nolady can afford to miss this 
wonderful opportunity. We guarantee every subscribcr many 
times the value of money sent, and will refund your money and 
make you a present of both seeds and paper if yon are not en- 
tirely satisfied. Oursis an old-eatablished and reliable publish- 
ing house, endorsed by leading newspapers throughout the 

U.S. Do not confound this offer with the catchpenny achemes of 
unscrupulous persons. Write to-day—don't put it off! Six sub- 
scriptions and six seed collections sent for 60 cents. Address: 


8. H. MOORE & ©0., 27 Park Place, New York. 


“HONTER'S INVISIBLE” 


Medicated Face Powder. 

, An exquisitely delicate prepara- 
tion for beautifying the 
complexion. 

Delightfully Fragrant! 
Guaranteed Harmless 
Bionpe AND Brunerre Tints. 


Magnificent 
Collection of 


m 
PEARL, 
OSSIBLE TO DETECT ITS USE 
25 cents Everywhere ; or Mailed securely enclosed from 
observation, for 30 cents, in stamps, 2 boxes, 50 cents. 


R. M. HUNTER, 150 WN. Tenth St., Philada. 


THE SELF -THREADING NEEDLE 


wv failing sight, og a8 good sight. Bonanza rus can 
‘assrrs, Sample NER l0e. 3 25e. 1 Doz. The. Samp 
taken. STAYNER & CO., Providence, R. 


Fiesu, 











For Sale by all Druggists at 50 





ODEN MINERAL PASTILLES 


Cents a Box. 
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SHOPPING IN SEDAN CHAIRS IN THE LAST CENTURY. 


Queen Charlotte’s Visit to Pears’, for Soap for her Complexion, a Hundred Years Ago. 


' has been established in London 100 YEARS as a com- 
ears Soap 


PLEXION soAP, has obtained 15 INTERNATIONAL AWARDS, 

and is now sold in every city of the world. It is the 
purest, cleanest, most elegant and economical, and is therefore the best and most attrac- 
tive of all Soaps for general toilet purposes. It is used and recommended by thousands 
of intelligent mothers throughout the civilized world, because while serving as a cleanser 
and detergent, its emollient properties prevent the chafing and discomforts to which in- 
fants are so liable. Prars’ Soap can now be had of nearly all Druggists in the United 
States, but be sure that you get the genuine, as there are worthless imitations. 




















